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OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING GAME BIRDS AND GAME ANIMALS 








DISTRICT 


Day’s Bag 


Season's 
Bag 





ist District 





2nd District 





3rd District 





4th District 


5th District 


DEER 
1 
2 
Nov. 16 to Jan. 2. Hunting 
permitted every day EXCEPT 
Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, 


Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk, South of 
St. Rd. 60, and Hillsborough 
South of U. S. 92 CLOSED. 


Nov.:16 to Jan. 2. Ist S days 
- 25 to Jan. 2 open. 
. & Fri. closed at all 
other times. SPECIAL SEASON 
Gilchrist, Clay, Alachua, Brad- 
ford, Union, and that part of 
Baker, Nassau, and Columbia 
South of U. S. 90 from Jackson- 
ville to Lake City and that part 
of Columbia and Suwannee 
South and East of St. Rd. 247 
from Lake City to the Suwan- 
nee River, Nov. 16 to Dec. 8, 
ist 6 days open, Mon., Tues., 
& Friday. closed at all other 
times. That portion of Colum- 
bia South of St. Rd. 18 and 
East of U. S. 441 CLOSED, 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 2. 
permitted every day. Okaloosa 
and Walton open Nov. 16 to 
Dec. 2 and Dec. 19 to Jan. 2. 
Washington County & Holmes 
County CLOSED. Escambia & 
Santa Rosa CLOSED except 
within Eglin Field and Black- 
water Management areas. 


Hunting 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 2. 
permitted every day. 
County closed 


Hunting 
Monroe 
to Key Deer. 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 2. First G 
days open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open. Mon., Tues., & Fri., 


closed at all other times. 


Ce cecal 


TURKEY 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 19 EXCEPT 
Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, De- 
Soto, Polk, South of St. Rd. 60 
and Hillsborough South of U. S. 
92, Nov. 16 to Nov. 21. Hunt- 
ing permitted every day. Pinel- 
las County CLOSED. 


16 to Jan. 19, 1st 6 days 
open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 open, 
Mon., Tues., & Fri., closed at 
all .other _times. -EXCEPT 
Clay, Alachua, Bradford, Union, 
that part of Baker, Nassau 
and Columbia, South of U. S. 
90 from Jacksonville to Lake 
City and that part of Colum- 
bia and Suwannee South and 
East of St. Rd. 247 from Lake 
City to the Suwannee River, 
Nov. 16 to Dec. 8 ist 6 days 
open, Mon., Tues., & Fri. 
CLOSED at-all other times. 
SPECIAL GOBBLER SEASON 
Mar. 29 to April 6—'/ hour 
before sunrise to 12 noon. 
That portion of Columbia South 
of St. Rd. 18 and East of U. S. 
441 CLOSED AT ALL TIMES. 


Nov. 


QUAIL 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2 
Hunting permitted 


every day. 
Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 
ist days open 


Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open. Mon., Tues., 
& Fri., closed at 
all other times. 


RAIL AND 
SQUIRREL | GALLINULE 
(Marsh Hen) 
10 Gray 15 
2Fox | Sora Rail—25 _ 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. | Sept. 20 to Nov. 

Hunting permitted | 24. Hunting 

every day. Rare ertne every 
ay 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2 
ist 6 days open 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open. Mon., Tues., 
& Fri., closed at 
all other times. 


Sept. 20 to Nov. 
24. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 








OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 





DOVE 


—— | 


10 


(60 Half-days) 


Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 AND Nov. 28. 
to Dec. 29. Hunting permitted |. 
every day. 


Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 AND Nov. 28 | 


to Dec. 29. Hunting permitted 
every day. 





Cannes ————$ ss ee —_ — ——— 
nn i 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 19. Hunting 
permitted every day. SPE- 
CIAL GOBBLER SEASON Mar. 
29 to April 6—'2 hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon, 





Nov. 16 to Jan. 19. Hunting 
permitted every day. 

Nov. 16 to Jan. 19. First 6 
days open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open, Mon., Tues., & Fri., 


closed at all other times. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 


| Hunting permitted 


every day. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 
ist 6 days open, 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open, Mon., Tues., 
& Fri. Closed at 
all other times. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. | Sept. 20 to Nov. 

Hunting permitted | 24. Hunting 

every day. permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. | Sept. 20 to Nov. 

Hunting permitted| 24. Hunting 

every day. Beran sige every 
ay 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2./| Sept. 20 to Nov. 
ist 6 days open. | 24. Hunting 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 2| permitted every 
open, Mon., Tues., | day. 

& Fri., closed at 

all other times. 


ALL DATES SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE 








Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 AND Nov. 28 
to Dec. 29. Hunting permitted 
every day. That part of Frank- 
lyn Co. East of St. Rd. 30 and a 
line extending from the point 
where St. Rd. 30 turns West to 
the water line and including all 
of Alligator Point shall be closed 
to the taking of dove during the 
Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 portion of the 
Dove season. 


Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 AND Nov. 28 
to Dec. 29, 
every day. 


Hunting permitted 


Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 AND Nov. 28 
to Dec. 29, Hunting permitted 
every day. 
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Dec. 12 to 
Jan, 20. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


Dec. 12-410 
Jan. 20. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


| WOODCOCK | WATERFOWL 


4 2 10 





Nov. 23 to Jan. 
15. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 23 to Jan. 
15. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


—— TEE ae ° : 


REGULATIONS FOR 1957-58 HUNTING SEASON 








SNIPE 





Dec. 14 to Jan. 
12. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 





Dec. 14 to Jan. 
12. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


Dec. 12 t0 
Jan. 20. Hunt- 
ing permitted 
every day. 


Dec. 12 to 
Jan. 20. Hunt- 


Nov. 23 to Jan. 
15. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


Nov. 23 to Jan. 
15. Hunting 


ing permitted | permitted every 


every day. 


Dec. 
Jan. 20. Hunt- 


day. 


12 to! Nov. 23 to Jan. 


15. Hunting 


ing permitted | permitted every 
every day. 


day. 


Dec. 14 to Jan. 
12. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


Dec. 14 to Jan. 
12. Hunting 
permitted every 
day, 


Dec. 14 to Jan. 
12. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 
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DISAPPOINTED 


Gentlemen: 

I have been a reader of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
for a number of years and have enjoyed 
particularly the articles on the natural his- 
tory of Florida’s fascinating animal life. 


For this reason I was greatly disappointed 
tu read the misleading and inaccurate article 
on “Animal Connoisseurs” in the issue for 
August, 1957. The theme of this piece is 
cne that should lend itself to a really excel- 
lent article — without the inclusion of in- 
accurate material. 


The author states that the burro “is one of 
the most vicious fighters known. (This ani- 
mal fights lying on its back...).” The rel- 
ative merit of the burro as a fighter depends 
largely on a subjective opinion, but I doubt 
that many mammalogists would rate it very 
high. Certainly the only burrow that fights 
cn its back is one that has stumbled or been 
knocked off its feet. No burro in its right 
mind lies down to fight. The author also 
says the Colorado Toad “squirts a poison 
on its prey and renders it helpless.” It is 
true that toads possess poison glands on each 
side behind the head and that some can 
squirt a drop or two of the poison a short 
distance. But this poison is used solely in 
defense of the toad and never in capturing 


food. 


The author claims that “a hearty meal 
twice a year apparently is all the boa snake 
desires or needs (according to zoo ob- 
servers). A number of large constrictors 
have survived long periods in captivity with- 
out food — up to three years in one case — 
but these are exceptions and it is erroneous 
to imply that this is the normal condition 
and indicates the true “desires” of the 
snake. 


The story of Old Rip, the Texas Horned 
Lizard, that allegedly survived 31 years in 
the cornerstone of the Eastland, Texas 
Courthouse is a classic example all right, 
but not of an animal surviving a long period 
of time without food or water. It is a classic 
example of the folklore and erroneous be- 
liefs that are built up about reptiles and 
amphibians. 

Other examples could be cited to show 
the many misleading or inaccurate state- 
ments in this article. The author makes 
quite a point of two African toads (species 
not specified) that literally feed on their 
own skin, “which makes up a sizable part 
of their diet.” Virtually all frogs and toads, 
as well as many other amphibians and rep- 
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tiles, eat their skins. In no case does it 
make up “a sizable part of their diet,” and 
the skin probably is eaten simply to aid in 
getting it off. The author said the African 
toads grew a new skin every three or four 
days. Dr. John Kilby of the University of 
Florida found that the Green Treefrog of 
Florida sheds and eats its skin almost daily. 
Why go all the way to Africa when there’s 
a better example right in Florida? 

James A. Oliver 

Curator of Reptiles 

New York Zoological Society 


APPRECIATION 
Dear Sir: 


DON’T YOU DARE TERMINATE MY 
SUBSCRIPTION TO “FLORIDA WILD- 
LYFE 

I thought I had already forwarded my 
renewal, but in case I neglected to do so, 
here it goes. Your magazine is well worth 
double the price anyway, so thanks for the 
DANGER signal. 

Being a native Floridian I can fully appre- 
ciate the magazine. However, my 10 year 
old son is not yet fully convinced that any 


The Cover 


To the confirmed jump shoot- 
er, the raspy scaipe-scaipe of a 
flushed snipe is a thrilling sound. 
Known as Wilson’s Snipe or, 
more commonly perhaps, as Jack 
Snipe, the rapid, cork-screw 
flight of this bogland will-‘o-the- 
wisp makes the bird a difficult 
target for all but the most expert 
scattergunner. 

By no means confined to the 
United States, the snipe is known 
throughout much of Europe, Asia 
and America from Newfound- 
land and central Alaska south- 
ward, during the winter season, 
into Colombia and southern Bra- 
Zit. 

Heavily grazed, boggy pas- 
tures and wet, burned-over fields 
are favorite haunts of the snipe. 
In such places the birds find 
abundant the insects and their 
larva, small crustaceans and 
earthworms that make up the 
main portion of their diet. 





State could be so wonderful, therefore he 
saves every copy of Florida Wildlife for 
future reference when we retum home. 
Needless to say, my wife usually beats me 
to the magazine, then the little daughter 
looks at all the pretty pictures (11 months 
oid). We men folks have our turn tho’ 
and it’s well worth waiting for. 

Tom Clyatt 

Naples, Italy 


BOAT PROBLEM 
Dear Sir: 


Having read the article “Revolt Afloat” by 
Chuck Schilling, April 1957 issue of FLorma 
Witp.uirE, I am in full agreement with Mr. 
Schilling. 

Due to the nonavailability of a suitable 
fishing boat commercially, I built one to my 
own specifications, which was highly satis- 
factory, comfortable and adaptable to lake, 
stream and protected coastal waters. 

I am very much interested in the Fiber- 

raft Fisherman mentioned in Mr. Schil- 
lings article. As I am due to rotate back 
to the States, from France, in the near 
future, would like to know the name and 
address of the company producing this fish- 
ing boat in order to obtain additional in- 
formation as to dealers, etc. 

Fishing and hunting here in France is 
very restricted, about 90% of the fishing 
streams are private and all the hunting 
areas are owned by private clubs and indi- 
viduals. In my limited French, I try to ex- 
plain to my French friends the excellent 
fishing and hunting enjoyed by all in Florida. 
It is hard for the French to understand that 
such fabulous fishing and hunting is avail- 
able to all in the States and not to just a 
select group as it is here in France. Their 
remarks are that it must be Paradise. I can 
only agree and hope that it remains as such 
in the future. As a sportsman, this tour of 
duty in Europe has made me appreciate 
more what I have always took for granted. 

Florida is becoming more industrialized 
each day. Unfortunately, the paramount evil 
of industralization is pollution. During the 
past few years, I have witnessed good fishing 
waters in Florida killed by waste, especially 
from paper mills, even the lowly mudfish 
and gar perished. Lets insure more effective 
legislation to curtail this pollution or else 
industralization will eventually strangle our 
fishing waters. 

I, and my family, enjoy FLonmA WILDLIFE 
very much. Lets all work together for pre- 
servation of our natural resources. 

Ralph L. Peacock 
M/Set. USAF 


@ In view of the overwhelming response 
to Chuck Schilling’s article “Revolt Afloat” 
in the April 1957 issue of FLornma WuLp- 
LIFE, we are listing the manufacturer's name 
and address herewith. 

All correspondence regarding this revolu- 
tionary fishing craft should be addressed 
to Fiber Craft, Inc., 1820 N.E. 146th Street, 
North Miami, Florida. 
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..... is the time for that extra 


special gift to your sportsmen friends. 
Give a Christmas present that extends your 


GOOD WISHES through the entire year, a gift subscription to . . . 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 











Here is a 12-in-1 gift that is perfect for Gift For 
your relatives, friends and business asso- 
ciates who like to hunt and fish in Address 
FLORIDA. 
A hand-signed gift card will tell each ee Paaer pe 
friend that YOU have given them a whole Gite Foe 
year of arm-chair hunting and fishing in 
the Sunshine State. Address 
You shop from home. Mail $2.00 for 
EACH ONE-YEAR subscription to: ELBE eee 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE Gift For 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Address 
CEP Gorchatoinses iain Pa le eS 
re Ine Sig NS een See cae re eee C] NEW C1) RENEWAL 
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By DENVER 


AM PROUD TO ANNOUNCE that a 

Junior Wildlife Club has been 
organized in the Palatka High 
School. Jim Reed, Information and 
Education Officer for the Central 
Florida Region of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, and 
Mr. Ubanks, Agricultural Teacher 
for the Palatka High School, along 
with interested students were re- 
sponsible for the organization of this 
club. Their officers are as follows: 


President, Kenneth Weaver, 225 
Bonham Street, Palatka; Vice Presi- 
dent, Howard Garrison, Box 41, In- 
terlachen; Secretary, Michell Pig- 
don, Route 1, Box 167A, Palatka; 
Treasurer, Wayne Harrell, Route 1, 
Box 180C, Palatka, Florida. 





PRIZE WINNER. Carrol Garen of Winter Haven with the one-pound largemouth that won first 
place honors for her in the Girl's Division in the Winter Haven Fishathon. 


STE. CLAIRE 


They are interested in joining the 
Junior Conservation Club League 
of Florida and are busy having their 
Charter prepared. 


The Leesburg Jr. Wildlife Conser- 
vation Club has been re-organized 
by the Leesburg Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Don Smith is Chair- 
man of the Junior Wildlife Com- 
mittee. Their first meeting was held 
on September 30, 1957 and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected; Bill 
Bays, President; T. J. Platt, Vice 
President; Mike Bays, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Robert Wood, Bobby 
Hungerford, and Danny Rogers, 
Directors. 

Club News 


We have been receiving club re- 


ports regularly from the newly 
organized St. Johns County Junior 
Conservation Club of St. Augustine. 
This club is very active and is plan- 
ning several activities, one of which 
is selling subscriptions to FLor1pa 
WILDLIFE Magazine. 

The Stuart Jr. Conservation Club 
is back on our active list with 25 
members. Tommy Christopher, Vice 
President of the Junior Conservation 
Club League of Florida, has taken 
on the responsibility of President 
of the club and seems to be doing an 
excellent job. John Collins, Presi- 
dent of the League, is filling the 
position of Coordinator between the 
sponsoring unit and the club. Glenn 
Eckly has been elected Treasurer of 
the club and Wayne Kojander, 
Secretary. Fred Sturges, Informa- 
tion and Education Officer for the 
Everglades Region of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, has 
been a big help to this club acting 
as Advisor. He also shows films 
and gives talks on Conservation for 
the members at their meetings. 

The Hallendale Junior Conserva- 
tion Club of Hollywood, Fla., is 
interested in constructing a Conser- 
vation Camp in the southern part 
of Florida for Junior Conservation 
Clubs in that area. Plans at the 
present call for securing a suitable 
piece of land for the camp site. Mr. 
Nelson “Bill” Williams, Advisor for 
the club and member of the spon- 
soring unit, the Hallendale Optimist 
Club, is Chairman of this committee. 

The Halifax Jr. Hunting and 
Fishing Club has elected a new 
Secretary: Bill Cliett, Jr. 1218 Day- 
tona Avenue, Holly Hill, Florida. 
The club now has a permanent meet- 
ing place, the Holly Hill City Hall, 
and meets on the first Friday of 
each month. 


People often approach me with 
the question, “Do boys and girls 
learn anything of Conservation by 
being a member of a Junior Conser- 
vation Club?” With this question 
in mind I have asked Frank Mustin, 
a member of the Deane Mather 
Club here in Ocala, to write his 
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comments for this issue of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE Magazine. 

“My name is Frank Mustin. I 
have been in the Dean Mather 
Junior Wildlife Club for four years. 
I have 51,300 points (that is the third 
highest in the club.) When I joined 
I didn’t know “hide nor hair” about 
wildlife, conservation, or woodlore. 
Now I’ve learned most of the animal 
tracks, the different mammals, rep- 
tiles, birds, fish, and trees. I have 
learned how to survive should I be- 
come lost in the woods. 

“Camping has been a favorite of 
mine since I became active in the 
club. Sixty-four of my ninety-one 
camping trips have been in the 
forest. From this I’ve learned most 
of its rivers, lakes, swamps, creeks 
and other land marks. Yes Sir! 
Conservation is important. Of 
course the best way to be conserva- 
tion minded is to know the out of 
doors.” 

Note to Secretaries of Clubs 

As you know it is almost time 
again to tally points and find out 
which club is the Outstanding Junior 
Conservation Club for 1957. If you 
have any back Club Reports which 
have not been sent to this office, 
please send them in immediately so 
that they can be counted. It is up to 
you the Secretary of your club to 
get in the reports. Without reports 
we can give no points so be sure to 





do it right away. 

Also, if your club is in need of 
materials such as Report Forms, 
Merit Point Projects, or literature, 
send your request to this office. 
Address: 205 West Adams Street, 
Ocala, Florida. 

Note to Treasurers of Clubs 

At the beginning of the year 
1958, League dues of 25¢ per mem- 
ber will be due. I would like to 
have these dues in as soon after the 
first of January as possible. Upon 
receipt of your dues, membership 
cards will be sent. These cards have 
already been printed and have been 
signed by our League President, 
John Collins of Stuart; therefore, 
there will be no delay whatsoever. 
Why not send in your 1958 dues on 
time this year. Start planning now. 
Note to Advisors and Counselors 

of Clubs 

Each year a boy or girl is select- 
ed as the Outstanding Jr. Conserva- 
tionist of the Year. This selection is 
based on Merit Points earned, acti- 
vities, attendance, etc. If you have 
one or several persons in your club 
who you feel are eligible for this 
award, please keep them in mind. 
You will receive a sheet from this 
office for your use in nominating 
these persons. Please return this 
sheet as soon as possible after you 
receive it. Winners will probably 
be announced in the March Issue 


of FLoripA WILDLIFE depending on 
how soon we receive nominations. 


The Youth Conservation Camp 

Is your club planning an over- 
night camping trip? If so, have you 
considered our Youth Conservation 
Camp? With the 1957 Summer En- 
campment over, the Camp is avail- 
able to Junior Conservation Clubs. 
Just write to me, Denver Ste. Claire, 
205 West Adams Street, Ocala, 
Florida, and let me know when 
your club needs the Camp and we 
will make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

By next summer we hope to have 
a new Sanitation Building construct- 
ed. We feel this is necessary for 
better operation of our Camp. Also, 
within the next couple of years we 
hope to have several dormitory-type 
cabins built. This will allow more 
youth to attend during the summer 
sessions. 

At a meeting with the Girl Scouts 
held October 17 in Leesburg, Flo- 
rida, arrangements were made for 
another Wildlife Camp to be held 
at the Youth Conservation Camp 
June 8-21, 1958. 

Plans are being made with the 
Junior Red Cross to hold a state 
encampment at the Youth Conserva- 
tion Camp with representatives 
coming from various Red Cross 
Chapters. Jean Irion is in charge of 
this committee. @ 








age or older. 


WATERFOWL HUNTERS 


Make certain you have a 1957-58 Federal 
migratory waterfowl hunting 
hunting waterfowl. Available from your local 
post office at a cost of $2.00, the stamp is 
required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of 


stamp before 


Your name must be signed in ink across 
the face of the stamp before you hunt. 


The American Eiders shown at left are 
featured on the 1957-58 stamp and are from 
a drawing by Jackson M. Abbott. 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Ss IN BUSINESS, friendship and 
A the specialized, precise practice 
of watch repairing, to name three 
categories subject to marked influ- 
ence, little things can mean a lot. 


And the same holds true in re- 
spect to possible effects on the suc- 
cess and full enjoyment of one’s 
hunting trips this season—little 
things can mean a lot. 


For example...... 


A pair of lightweight 6x30 or 7x35 
oower binoculars will be a great aid 
to you while big-game hunting. Not 
only can partially hidden game often 
be located and identified, but care- 
ful study of distant territory before 
actually entering it will frequently 
save many unnecessary steps and 
much lost hunting time. Sling binoc- 
ulars on a short neck strap that po- 
sitions the instrument on the rise of 
your chest, so that minimum arm 
motion and time enter into the act 


x4 
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Tree seats offer the deer hunter a broad, 
advantageous view of the surrounding country- 
side. 


of raising the glasses to viewing po- 
sition. 

Fred Bear, the noted bowhunter, 
says that a user of binoculars with 
neck strap can prevent the narrow 
strap from sawing on the back of 
his neck by connecting the binocu- 
lars to an extra leather thong, drop- 
ped down the user’s back and fast- 
ened to his belt. By adjusting the 
length of the thong, binocular weight 
is largely transferred from one’s 
neck to belt, Bear says. Idea works 
fine for cameras, too. At least give 
the idea a trial. 


Dry Shells 


If you’re a waterfowl hunter faced 
with the problem of keeping shells 
dry under all conditions, solve your 
troubles by purchasing some pint 
size, thin, clear plastic refrigerator- 
food bags. Put from three to six 
shells in each bag, fold open end 
tightly and seal with Scotch tape. 
Packaged ammunition will there- 
after be watertight, yet the sealed 
plastic bags can be torn open in a 
flash and their contents consumed 
without finger fumbling delay, and 
the transparent plastic enables you 
to easily identify gauge and shot size 
contained in unopened packages. 


Seal other small equipment items 
in proper size, disposable plastic 
bags and use as needed. Those items 
not used can be brought back home 
in perfect, segregated condition. 


Camp Stove 


An excellent portable camp stove 
can be cheaply made from an old 
style 3-burner gas, cast-iron cooking 
plate, connected via a flexible cop- 
per tube to a portable tank of pro- 
pane gas. It takes but a minute to 








connect the two, once camp has 
been set up, if the gas stove’s fuel 
line has been previously fitted with 
a permanently positioned brass 
double-coupling that will also accept 
the copper connecting tube. 


The resulting heat is sure, clean 
and adjustable to any flame height. 
Using a 3-burner type plate instead 
of a double style permits simulta- 
neous cooking of three different 
meal dishes. The fuel tank, of course, 
can be re-filled after each camping 
trip if of small size, used for several 
trips if of large capacity. The port- 
able fuel tank should never be so 
large that one man cannot lift it 
easily and put it in car or Jeep sta- 
tion wagon without strain. 


Beats both gasoline stoves and 
open campfire rigs in cooking per- 
formance, and there is not much 
difference in total bulk, including a 
folding metal windguard to go 
around ends and back of the cook- 
ing unit. 


Eo 


A pair of binoculars is useful in many ways 
to the hunter. They help locate game and 
save much needless walking. 
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Handy Blades 

Stick a section of a new hacksaw 
blade—that portion with the teeth 
pointing toward one of the provided 
holes—in your knife’s sheath. For 
dressing out a deer, it is ideal for 
easy cutting of the tough pelvic bone. 
Some hunters are also using those 
flexible, rope-style saws, not much 
thicker than coat-hanger wire, that 
cut in any direction. 

A single-edge razor blade, still in 
its factory wrapper, can be safely 
taped to your belt, and may come 
in handy, too. You’re scarcely aware 
of it being on your belt, yet it’s al- 
ways there if needed. 


Tight Sights 

If receiver sight or scope sight base 
screws annoyingly loosen up, remove 
them and clean both screws and 
threaded holes with an alcohol-sat- 
urated bit of cloth, and let dry. Dip 
screws in a paste of litharge (plumb- 
ers’ lead) and glycerin, or pure Bon- 
do, Ducco cement or Pliobond, be- 
fore replacing them. Tighten all 
screws, then go back and give each 
that final, careful one-eighth or one- 
quarter turn that gives extra tight- 
ness short of undesirable stripping 
of threads. You cannot expect to do 
accurate shooting if your sights are 
not firmly positioned on receiver or 
barrel of your rifle, be it a .22 or 
one of high power. 


Dry Tents 

Even if your camp tent has a 
sewn-in canvas floor, you can fur- 
ther improve its ability to keep the 
interior clean and dry by first lay- 
ing out long strips of cheap-grade, 
mica-surfaced roll roofing before 
erecting the tent on the spot. Usual- 
ly not more than three long strips 
will be required, and all can be com- 
pactly rolled and stored for long-life 
re-use. 


Food and Water 
For the lone hunter away from 
camp all day, a Palco pint or quart 
size canteen is a useful item. Hot 
weiners can be carried in a wide- 
mouthed Thermos bottle. If not too 
bulky in respect to other items car- 
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Camping out can be simple or complex. Timely tips in this month’s MUZZLE FLASHES will make 
for much added pleasure and comfort. 


ried, another Thermos bottle of 
wide mouth design can be packed 
with prepared potato salad and a 
plastic fork with which to eat it. 


Tree Stands 
Tree seats, erected some 15 feet 
from the ground, give the still-hunt- 
er a broad, advantageous view of 
the section being hunted and are 
especially valuable to the deer hunt- 
er. Seemingly, deer do not look up 
very often and a hunter on a plat- 
form 15 feet up in a tree is not apt 

to be seen nor scented. 


Constructed from short lengths of 
scrap lumber, the seats cost little or 
nothing, other than for nails used. 

Make them approximately 19x30 
inches in size, constructed from four 
nineteen inch lengths of 2x8 rafters 
nailed at right angles to two pieces 
of 2x4 thirty inches long. This makes 
a somewhat heavy platform but a 
very strong and durable one. Why 
19x30 inches in platform size? Be- 
cause that size is large enough to 
stand on if necessary, yet not so 
large that the hunter cannot straddle 
it when he wishes to face hunting 
territory from one of the ends, for 
a change of position. 


Build the platforms at home and 
drill the 2x4’s for nails that will at- 
tach them to tree trunk and to a 
third 2x4 fastened under the plat- 
form’s front as brace. 

For easy tree climbing, drive 70 
or 80D nail-spikes into the sides of 
the tree, spaced fifteen inches apart 
until desired height is reached. Drive 
an extra nail on the side of the tree 
from which the platform is to face. 
Pull the platform up by rope and 
support and balance it on the extra 
nail while a companion nails the 
back 2x4 to the tree, utilizing the al- 
ready bored holes. Next, jam a sepa- 
rate length of 2x4 or 2x8 up under 
the front 2x4 and nail in place, to 
support the platform along its long 
front side. (One brace in the middle, 
well nailed to platform and tree 
trunk, will be sufficient.) 

But be sure to do all your woods’ 
scene hammering at least one full 
day prior to the period you plan to 
hunt from each erected platform. 


Feet First 
The September 1956 issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE carried: a 
special feature article on foot care 
(Continued on Page 41) 





By CHUCK 


4 he CHRISTMAS SEASON brings to 
mind a fishing trip I made this 
past summer to the Gaspe Peninsula 
in eastern Quebec. After a bout (we 
lost) with Atlantic salmon, Al Ca- 
puto and I went deep into the Notre 
Dame Mountains to Falls Gully Lake 
to try for brook trout. Falls Gully 
is really back in. 

It seemed to me enough Christmas 
trees to supply the world were grow- 
ing in these mountains and valleys 
—heautiful, perfectly formed Christ- 
mas trees, ranging from tiny ones no 
more than a foot high to others tow- 
ering 40 feet and better in the sky. 
No Christmas trees, however deco- 
rated and lighted, could equal the 
quiet splendor of these living trees 
standing unadorned in their native 
wilderness. 

The north country is mostly forest 
lands, and forest products are by 
far the most important economic fac- 
tor. The well-being of the people of 
these woods depends upon the for- 
ests. Fire is the one thing that hangs, 
constantly, like a sword over their 
heads. In the north woods, wildfire 
is feared and respected for the ter- 
rible destructive force it is. 

If I could have a Christmas wish, 
it would be that, somehow, Florida’s 
people could close ranks against the 
wildfire that every year rages in our 
woodlands, taking its awful toll from 
our natural resources. When fire has 
had its way, the earth, itself, must 
start anew. Basically, we in Florida 
are just as dependent on our wood- 
lands as are the people of the Gaspe 
Peninsula. Without our forests, we’d 
soon have no fresh water, erosion 
would strip our hillsides, and silt 
would fill our rivers and bays. With- 
out our woodlands, our climate 
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would suffer, as would every living 
thing, including you and me. 

It is estimated that nine out of 
ten wildfires are started by man, 
either thru carelessness or by ma- 
licious design. It’s hard to imagine 
a man so depraved, so devoid of all 
decent feelings, that he would will- 
fully start a forest fire. Still, we 
know that such men exist in fair 
numbers. It’s also hard to imagine 
how a person could be so careless 
as to start a wildfire. The cigarette 
flipped from the car window, the 
trash dumped in the woods, the 
smouldering campfire all contribute 
to the cause of nature’s most de- 
structive force. My Christmas wish 
would be that all men should learn 
to be decent and careful about wild- 
fire, so small a thing to reap such 
huge rewards. 
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This is the supreme appeal forest fire warning 

poster that was seen so often in the Canadian 

woods and made such an impression on me. 
This would melt the heart of most anyone. 








In the forests of the Gaspe Penin- 
sula, a chain of Fire Warden Sta- 
tions block every road and trail lead- 
ing into the forest. As you come to 
one of these Fire Warden Stations, 
a roadblock and a huge sign tell 
you you must secure a Fire Permit 
before traveling on. The Fire Per- 
mit is free, but it puts on official 
record who you are, where you are 
going, and what you intend doing 
in the forest. It records how long 
you intend to stay, and, when you 
sign your name, you attest that you 
know the fire regulations and that 
you will abide by them. 

As you proceed into the forest, it 
seems that every other tree has 
brightly colored posters warning in 
three languages and in stark detail 
about wildfire. One of the warning 
signs created a lasting impression 
on me. Colored a bright “fire 
orange,” it shows a fire blackened 
tree standing amid the desolation 
left by wildfire. The tree is holding 
aloft charred branches in a gro- 
tesque attitude of supplication. 

This year, as we gather round 
the family Christmas tree, let’s all 
make a vow to do our bit toward 
making Florida a safe place for all 
trees. 

Light Tackle Foolishness 

We sports fishermen are fond of 
pointing the finger of shame at the 
user of heavy tackle. We somehow 
have established a yardstick that 
measures “sportsmanship” with light 
tackle. Presumably, then, the great- 
est sports fisherman would be the 
ex-angler who uses no tackle at all. 

This reminds me of a story told 
about a famous South Florida fish- 
ing club. A few years back, the mem- 
bers of this club got on a light tackle 
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kick that ran its usual course. The 
boys were out trying to catch big- 
ger and bigger fish on lighter and 
lighter tackle. At last, one of the 
members (who is also a world-fa- 
mous angler and writer) proposed 
a tournament for “no line” fishing. 
This, of course, would be the living 
end of light tackle achievement. 

I always think of “no line” angling 
when I come up against the ultra- 
light tackle idea. Let’s examine for a 
moment this ultra-light tackle bit. To 
begin, sportsmanship has nothing to 
do with the kind of tackle used, ex- 
cept when the use of certain tackle 
allows too many fish to break off 
with hooks and plugs imbedded in 
their jaws or so exhausts the fish his 
chances of survival are slim if re- 
leased. 

To be practical about it, a sports- 
man should stick to tackle light 
enough to give him reasonable suc- 
cess but heavy enough to do a fair 
job of fighting the fish. In the Keys, 
many fine fish are lost just because 
the tackle used to take them is too 
light for the job. Jimmie Albright, 
well-known Keys fishing guide, at- 
tributes the increased number of 
sharks on the salt flats these days 
directly to the popularity of spin 
fishing and lines too light to do the 
job. Fish broken off at the end of a 
long fight or released in an exhaust- 
ed condition are easy prey for the 
predators. 


If your tackle is so light you need 
30 minutes to land a fish that should 
be brought in in five, chances are 
the overplayed fish will not sur- 
vive if released. On ultraligh tackle, 
a fish must be played belly up before 
it’s safe to land him, and a belly up 
fish is not my idea of a sporting prop- 
osition. 


My friend, Jason Lucas, once 
caught a 14-lb. Atlantic salmon on 
No. 8 sewing thread. It was a stunt 
pure and simple. Lucan did it only 
to demonstrate how far this foolish- 
ness can go. If you go in for stunts, 
and you yearn to catch big fish on 
the tiniest and lightest of tackle, 
then by all means go to it. Perhaps 
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The Canadians really mean business about carelessness with fire in the woods. Smoking is 
forbidden, and this tree supports three signs and in three languages, just to make sure they 
didn’t miss anyone. 


you can work your way up to the 
“no line” class. Spinning has encour- 
aged this stunting fringe of anglers 
principally because, in England, 
spinning was called thread line fish- 
ing and because, in both England 
and France, extremely small lines 
are used on the fish-poor but crystal 
clear chalk streams. We certainly 
have no such excuse in this country 
and surely not in Florida. For my 
own part, I prefer to stick to practi- 
cal weight tackle. 


I find 6-lb. monofilament to be just 
right for fresh water fishing. If I 
occasionally go to a spool of lighter 
line, it’s in answer to an extreme 
situation, and I recognize it as a 
stunt, not a way of life. In salt water 
spinning, I use both 8 and 10 pound 
mono, usually with 4 or 5 feet of 
15 or 20 pound test monofilament 
leader on the terminal end. I find 
myself using 10-lb. line far more 
often than 8. I’d say that with spools 
loaded with 6 and 10 pound mono- 
filament and tackle to fit, the Florida 
spin fisherman will be well equip- 
ped in both fresh and salt water. 


New Fishing Hat 


One of the really pleasurable 
things I enjoyed on my trip to Can- 
ada this summer was a stop at the 
factory and showrooms of L. L. 
Bean at Freeport, Maine. I have 
used Bean’s outdoor clothing and 


equipment for years, always with 
great success. 


While browsing around the fasci- 
nating showrooms, I found an in- 
teresting fishing hat. In the Bean 
catalog, it is called Bean’s Pork Pie 
Hat. I don’t know how it ever got 
this name, but don’t let the name 
fool you, as it did me for years. This 
is a real fishing hat. I bought one, 
wore it all summer, and it is the 
finest fishing headgear I’ve ever 
owned. 


I gave up wearing fishing caps 
years ago. They may look salty, 
but they just don’t give me much 
protection. I graduated to wide 
brimmed Panamas but gave them 
up because the wind was always 
blowing the wide brim up or blow- 
ing the hat off my head. I turned 
to cloth fishing hats but found noth- 
ing but grief in these. Poorly made 
and generally unsatisfactory would 
about cover it. 


The Bean Pork Pie Hat is the 
answer for me. This hat costs $3.45 
and is made of a fine count, sanfor- 
ized, cotton gabardine. It comes in 
tan color only and is very smart 
looking with an authentic red tartan 
band. It is well-made, light, and cool, 
but still sheds water like a duck’s 
back. Mine has never soaked thru 
even in the hardest rain. The Pork 
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Gamey little sprite of the mucklands ... the Jack Snipe defies the 
experts and embarrasses many a “good” hunter. 


T WAS A VERITABLE red letter Florida hunting and 

fishing day, due in no small part to my gunning 
company. Don Southwell, Fish and Game Commission- 
er for the Fifth District of Florida was host and Wild 
Life Officer, Larry Lawrence, taking a day off from 
“wardening” skippered the little twelve foot skiff that 
guided me right into the hands of heaven... a day 
that combined duck hunting as well as fishing with 
an extra plus thrown in. That extra in the package 
was my introduction to Mr. Jack, one of the toughest 
shot gun targets I have ever hoped to meet! 

A sixty mile drive south from Ormond Beach took 
us to the Mims area of Central Florida on the upper 
St. Johns River. Upper, that is if you are talking 
about going upstream, or lower if you mean) farther 
South from its outlet at Jacksonville. You see, things 
can become very confusing for the St. Johns flows 
North! This mighty river, the largest in Florida, winds 
like a snake through boundless miles of sky, water and 
flat lowlands where large herds of cattle graze lazily 
amid the luxury of fertile soil. The river basin which 
ranges from a mile to ten miles wide is a true duck 
haven, a bass, bream and speckled perch hangout, the 
haunt of the hawk, the fairway of the eagle. Shore 
and marsh birds abound in a myriad of species and 
the song birds winter here along with them. 

Anyone who can find their way on this river during 
the Fall high water period in a pre-dawn fog, when not 
only the river but the whole general area is six inches 
to a couple of feet under water is more than a guide, 
and Larry proved to be a genius! 

“How do you ever find your way in this maze of 
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JACK IN 
THE BOG 


By RAY OVINGTON 


There is only one possible reason 
why the Jack Snipe has never 
reached the classic target standards 


. .. he’s just too hot to handle! 


nothing?” I marvelled as Larry twisted the outboard 
first one way, then the other, at near high speed over 
what seemed to me a patternless stretch where the 
grass points barely showed. 

“It’s simple, you just folow the current ripples that 
mark the deeper water.” Larry grinned as the prop 
struck bottom for an instant, making the engine howl. 
The revolving blade carved a path through the ooze 
and soft grasses and after a slight jolt we were on our 
way toward a favored place affectionately known as 
“the flats.” 

Sunup found us in the duck blinds ready for the 
morning flight. By 7:30 each of us had selected two 
birds from the sky, leaving the margin of the four bird 
limit for the twilight flight. From the time the sun 
had risen great continuous flocks of birds had travelled 
up and down the river .. . pins, mallards, gadwalls, 
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widgeon, teal, bluebills and shovellers. After each of 
us had taken two birds, we laid the guns aside and 
switched to spinning tackle for a bit of fishing and by 
9:30 in the morning several good sized bass were on 
the stringer ... the biggest, a solid nine pounder. As 
if this were not enough, the shad season was just 
beginning and Don suggested we troll awhile and see 
if we could pick up some shad roe for a luncheon 
appetizer. No sooner said than done and noontime 
saw us back at camp smacking our mouths over a 
lunch that could only be made in heaven or at least 
close to heaven... and when you are out on the water 
or tramping the fields I think we'll all agree we’re 
pretty close to that celestial place! 

The afternoon sun felt warm and cozy filtering 
through my light jacket as we once more spun our 
way down the curvey St. Johns. Imagine, the first 
week in January and hunting and fishing without half 
freezing to death! To top it off and further remind me 
I was in Florida, a mosquito lit on my wrist. As we 
came ’round a bend, full speed ahead, a flock of coot 
flapped up in unison, their awkward flight across the 
water making the grass flats sparkle. From out their 
midst a nervous group of kildeer scampered into the 
wind followed by a pair of teal and a quartet of mal- 
lards powering swiftly toward the billowy clouds. In- 
cidentally, just to make you coot haters a bit jealous, 
these Florida coot are not strong or the least bit fishy 
tasting. The flavor is somewhat similar to the blue 
wing teal and best of all, they are available in droves 
at ten per day limit! 

Up ahead, “high” ground faced us where an inch or 
two of soggy bog protruded to separate water from sky. 
Larry spun the boat out of the channel into a weed 
patch, through a narrow open place, over another patch 
of grass... 

“Hold on boys, we’re going up in the air,” he shouted 


The author with his first Jack Snipe which simply had to be photo- 
graphed. 


over the rhythm of the motor. The boat leaped up 
onto the soft sod breaking to a stop some fifty feet on 
land. Scarcely had I regained my equilibrium than I 
heard what sounded like “Perruth”, a high pitched 
raucous bird note, and turned just in time to see the 
erratic bursting flight and flash of that long-billed 
dweller of the bottomlands, the Jack Snipe. While we 
were scrambling from the boat and loading our guns, 
three more flashes erupted from the green, each pre- 
ceded with the tell-tale “Perruth!” 

“Here’s your test of fire, Ovington,” said Don. “Try 
one of them for size and don’t use that modified choke 


'as an excuse that you can’t hit these little bundles of 


feathers. Come on boy, show us how good you are!” 

“Why don’t we fan out from here,” Larry suggested. 
“Ray, you take center field and Don and I will play 
left and right. The limit is eight per day, you know, 
though I expect worrying about that figure is not too 
important to you right now!” 

We spread out as planned, walking slowly and stead- 
ily forward so we could approach these button-eyed 
longbills as quietly as possible. The hunting field ap- 
peared to extend clear to the horizon, stopped only 
momentarily by the winding river on one side and 
some far away palm and oak trees on the other. There 
seemed no place for these screwy midgets to hide, yet 
I soon found that you never knew when, where or how 
many were going to suddenly wing into the ozone, 
speeding away before you could draw a bead. To 
further confuse the issue and keep you guessing, kil- 
deer and swallows kept vaulting up and away in the 
blue and your eyes almost felt as though they were 
going to take off themselves for you were looking 
every which way at once to make sure you were aim- 
ing at snipe and not sparrows, plover or whatnot! 

Hunting some forty yards apart we walked down the 

(Continued on Next Page) 


The current Florida limit of eight snipe per day is enough for any 
man to shoot for... and to take home. 








Don Southwell takes one amid the dried up sunflower stalks in a typical central Florida snipe 
grounds. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
field, guns in ready position. A 
feather package of Jack burped his 
warning and took off in a flash of 
white and brown, his wings forging 
him ahead on a staccato downbeat. 
I raised the gun and followed but 
just as I gained a slight lead, he zag- 
ged suddently to the left. At about 
thirty yards out he shot right straight 
up into the air and my load of pellets 
whished a good ten feet under him. 
Gun down I took a step and ZOOM 
... another burst of feathers headed 
up for the blue hell-bent for the 
safety of the next county. I held my 
fire and spared the embarrassment 
of shooting and missing! Mr. Jack 
Snipe, I was quickly learning, is 
loaded with unpredictable reactions 
to hunters and their guns. 

Zowie! Two birds this time com- 
pletely split my field. As they fan- 
ned out Don took one and Larry 
killed the other. Somewhat cha- 
grined, I kept my head down fum- 
bling with the safety to create the 
impression of settling down to hard 
work. 

“Perruth!” ZOOM! BANG-BANG- 
BANG! and the feather duster drop- 
ped to earth on the third shot... 
my first of these russet-backed elves. 

Pretty, gentle looking and of fine 
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line, the extremely long bill helps 
to distinguish them from the many 
snipe and plovers found in their 
company. Their air form is very 
similar to the Woodcock, though the 
head is smaller, merely there to fol- 
low the wind breaking line of the 
long, thin bill. Their general colora- 
tion is dark brown mottling on their 
back, with wings of grey and black. 
Rust and black-brown feathers etch 
contrast to their near white under- 
parts. “Lanky legs,” as some call 
him, weighs a scant four ounces and 
when you are lucky, you end up 
with some eight inches of bird, ex- 
clusive of the three inch bill. 

Don put a bird up and banged 
away an easy shot at about thirty 
yards down the green. Larry fired 
twice at one, swearing audibly as he 
missed clean. I began to feel better. 
Don missed two in quick succession 
but I was able to take one of these 
when it circled into my range. We 
had ideal conditions of wind and 
weather, low late afternoon light at 
the back, a veritable lawn for walk- 
ing with little or no brush to confuse 
the issue, yet no two of these eccen- 
trics of the flats acted alike with the 
exception that they were all hard, if 
not almost impossible, to hit! 

“Well, Ray, what do you think of 


these Jacks?” Don asked. 

“lve shot a good twenty shells 
and have only four snipe to show for 
it; they are sure tough targets. I 
just can’t understand why Florida 
hasn’t publicized this wonderful 
hunting along with their other prime 
attractions.” 

“Ray, you would be surprised at 
how relatively few people go duck 
hunting down here and there are 
still fewer who try for snipe. Per- 
haps one of the reasons is that 
sportsmen have not learned that 
September through January is the 
best time of the year to combine a 
family vacation with a fishing and 
hunting trip.” 

“Well Don, I’ve hunted woodcock 
in the alder wales of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick where the 
cover is thick and tricky, I’ve taken 
grouse in the farm and woods coun- 
try of Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land .. . both birds are magnificent 
fliers and temper testers, but these 
little pin billed whiffs of birds with 
their warning peeps and erratic flight 
are the greatest of them all for my 
money!” 

The remainder of the afternoon 
was as hair raising as the beginning 

. birds, birds and more birds. 
Whether the many that had escaped 
our fire circled back to their original 
positions or were ones we had not 
previously flushed, I could not tell, 
but we cris-crossed that particular 
fairway thoroughly before the birds 
became scary and flushed too far 
ahead of us. 

The “Jack or Wilson’s Snipe” as 
as he is tabbed (“Capella Gallinago 
Delicata”) to be quite technical, 
demands damp, sloppy ground which 
must be fertile and friable and load- 
ed with worms, particularly the 
earthworm. He eats all the time 
save when he’s asleep and in that 
condition probably dreams worms 
and bugs! Lowland farm country 
that has been well fertilized by the 
cattle is perfect country for him. 
When the bogs freeze up north, his 
fraglie bill tells him to fly the air- 
lanes farther South where he can 
carry on his mining operations under 
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more sultry and rewarding condi- 
tions. Most of the migratory snipe 
population find their — breeding 
grounds up north, so they follow the 
general pattern of the duck migra- 
tions to the same type of habitat. 


Fast, streamlined, four ounce mid- 
get, a jack-in-the-box of trickery, 
you ll find him embarrassing gun- 
ners from North Western Alaska, 
Northern Mackenzie, Central Kee- 
watin and Northern Ungava, South 
to the upper part of California, the 
lower reaches of Colorado. You'll 
see him drawing fire in Iowa, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
England. He winters in California, 
New Mexico, Arkansas and Florida. 
He’s the only true snipe in America, 
but there are many closely related 
birds of like size and description, all 
protected by the way. . 

Snipe hunting is a world recogniz- 
ed sport among a comparatively few 
devotees from Asia, Europe, North 
and South America and even as far 
East as the Philippines. Snipe of 
varied species are found even in 
Russia and China. In our own coun- 
try, the drainage boys have greatly 
depleted the snipe haunts along with 
the duck grounds and serious dry 
spells on our continent have further 
reduced their breeding and migra- 
tion stopoffs, but somehow, they 
seem to continue in large numbers 
in those lowland areas best suited 
for them. 

These birds are primarily night 
feeders and when not disturbed will 
often feed right nearby their roost- 
ing area. During the migration sea- 
son this is particularly true. When 
they are in, they are in in quantity 
and when the flight is over or for 
some reason they take off for parts 
unknown, not a single snipe will re- 
main. Daytime hunting will find 
only singles, doubles and an oc- 


casional small flock rushing ahead of 


you. The big flocks assemble at 
dawn: and again at sundown when 
the birds gather to talk over the 
day’s experiences in between suc- 
culent morsels of worms a la swamp- 
grass. 

When it comes to the proper 
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Back at our hunting season “home” at Ellinor Village the better half and daughters find Dad's 
skill rewarding. 


shooting arm for snipe and the small- 
er game birds, the one-shotgun man 
can use his twelve gauge very well, 
even though it does not have a choke 
attachment. I use a 12 gauge repeat- 
er modified choke and number eight 
shot because it is also adequate for 
the smaller ducks at close range, 
making it ideal for my type of 
Florida shooting. Number 9’s would 
be a standard size, however. A 
choke attachment, of course, is a 
great investment in making the 
one gun perform all services. Snipe 
shooting is basically a close-in sport, 
so the heavy twelve charge is liable 
to blow a bird to bits if taken right 
after it rises from the ground. Us- 
ualy when a bird bursts out less 
than 20 yards away, I wait until it 
has started to establish some sort of 
course and then squeeze the trigger. 
Usually take them anywhere from 
30 to 40 yards. When these birds 
reach out beyond fifty yards they 
are almost impossible to hit. 


If I could have a choice of gun for 
small birds only, I’d select a twenty 
gauge modified or wide open, or if I 
could own a skeet gun, even in a 
twelve, this would be just about per- 
fect. The all-round 12, as I said, can 
fill the bill however for many other 


uses including snipe shooting. I have 
met several Florida hunters who 
own light weight autos and repeaters 
in 16 and 20 gauge and hunt quite 
regularly with a man who is a crack 
shot at snipe with his little 410 
featherweight repeater. Snipe shoot- 
ing demands very fast reaction once 
the first sound of the bird is heard 
and a firearm which comes up quick- 
ly to the shoulder is the gun for you 
regardless of any other specifica- 
tions. | 

On the matter of dogs for snipe 
shooting, a retriever of some sort is 
not only practical but, in my opin- 
ion, heightens the enjoyment of the 


sport no end. These little birds: are 


hard to find when downed in swamp 
grass and weeds and usually if you 
do not mark the spot where one falls 
and go there immediately, the bird 
will be wasted. When they fall 
breast up the problem is eased some- 
what because of the white feathers, 
but I defy the hunter looking for one 
“back up” in dark grass at sundown. 

I’ve found that in Florida you 
don’t have to bang away at an early 
hour... suit yourself... on Sunday 
after church if you like. They'll be 
there in company with flocks of 
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“Photo by 34. Nacciat” 
Know-where is equally important as know-how in Florida watertow! 
hunting. These two successful hunters obviously had both. 


I N A BLAZE OF GLORY the sun slipped over the 
eastern horizon. As the warming golden flood 
spread over the marsh lands, a hen mallard sounded 
off from behind the screen of head-high rushes. Her 
loud resonant quack-quack-quack-quack triggered a 
chorus of mallard talk from scattered points in the 
marsh in back of the blind. Furtive splashing sounds 
drifted from a nearby grass-screened pond. A green- 
head called in his low reedy voice, and, with a splash 
and a winnow of pinions against the morning air, the 
drake climbed skyward with the typical elevator take- 
off of the dabbling ducks. 

Now we could see the bird, not a hundred yards from 
the blind and clearly silhouetted against the rising sun. 
The drake gained elevation, leveled off, and made a 
short circular swing over the marsh. Then on rapidly 
beating pinions, he bored straight for the decoys. The 
bird’s wings were cupped and his orange-red legs dang- 
ling, ready to drop into the stool when Matt’s twelve 
blasted the morning calm. The drake folded and plum- 
meted to the water on the outer edge of the set. 

The roar of the smoothbore echoed over the marsh. 
Immediately there came a sound as of distant rolls of 
thunder as flock after flock of ducks took wing. Many 
of them quickly settled back into the marsh while 
others, in small bunches and larger flocks warily cir- 
cled high in the air or headed for the open waters of 
the bay. 

Then began one of those shoots that long remain in 
the memory of the avid waterfowler. From the hidden 
pools back in the marsh, mallards and blacks began 
their morning flight. The birds rose not in flocks but 
singly or in twos and threes. Many of the birds headed 
straight to the spread of decoys in front of the blind, 
offering shots the like from which are made the water- 
fowlers rosiest dreams. 

There were no other shots from anywhere in the 
marsh. Matt and I evidently had the whole country 
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Looking for duck 
shooting grounds? 
Here is one waterfowler’s 


idea of Florida’s 


BEST BET 
FOR DUCKS 


By MORRIS SHAW 


to ourselves. And still the birds poured into the de- 
coys as though dropped from a flight tower on some 
exclusive shooting preserve. 

It was over all too soon. Eight plump mallards and 
blacks had filled out our daily bag limits. For a half 
hour we sat with unloaded guns watching the thrilling 
spectacle of a continuous parade of ducks swinging into 
the decoys. Suddenly, there were no more birds in 
sight. The morning flight was over but “The Pocket” 
had come through again as it had many times in the 
past. 

As we gathered in the decoys and headed back for 
the landing, I grinned to myself over the memory of 
my first impression of Florida’s duck hunting. That 
was several years back when I was a newcomer to the 
Sunshine State. A number of early season jaunts had 
yielded little but disappointment. A friendly duck 
hunting neighbor gave me a steer toward a “secret” 
hotspot and my first limit bag of Florida quackers. 
Now convinced that there were at least a few birds in 
the state, I began a series of duck marsh explorations 
that has continued. down through the years. 

There have been many “dry runs” and days of un- 
productive marsh slogging, but there have, on the 
other hand, been times when the shooting equalled any 
you are likely to encounter anywhere in the country. 

According to the wildlife technicians, Florida winter- 
hosts something like three-quarters of the duck popu- 
lation of the entire Atlantic flyway. From the band- 
ing records it appears that a fair number of Mississippi 
Flyway birds also find Florida’s winter climate and 
food offerings attractive. In view of this, it seems 
rather remarkable that my own early efforts at locat- 
ing good duck shooting met with such a spectacular 
lack of success. 

There are many visiting sportsmen, recently arrived 
residents, and beginning hunters who find themselves 
faced with the dilemna of wanting to hunt waterfowl 
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Photo by M. Naggiar 
A good retriever is a boon to the waterfowler, bringing in many 
downed and crippled birds that otherwise might be lost. 


but lacking the information needed to begin their quest 
for shooting grounds. 

I am listing my own favorite spots in hopes that the 
information will serve as the opening wedge for pros- 
spective waterfowlers in Florida. To be sure, there 
are many other excellent gunning places scattered 
throughout the state. Down through the years, these 
are the spots I have found to be the most consistently 
productive. They are listed in no special order. I have 
merely put them down as they come to mind with no 
attempt at ranking them by the quantity and quality 
of the shooting offered. Actually to do so would be 
next to impossible and certainly it would be impractic- 
able. Conditions of food, weather, water level, and 
other factors have a hand in the matter. There are 
good days and poor on all marshes and these are no 
exception. 

APALACHICOLA MARSHES, Franklin County— 
The upper reaches of Apalachicola Bay offer some of 
the best duck shooting to be found in northwest Flor- 
ida. This is an area of small marshy islands heavily 
grown with rushes and cut by sloughs and channels. 
Extensive shallow flats, bare at low tide, make access 
to the area a trying experience for those not acquainted 
with this section. 

Gunning here is essentially a blind and decoys pro- 
position. The reed grown shores offer plenty of natural 
blind sites. 

Mallards, blacks, pintails, gadwalls, and baldpates 
are the common dabblers encountered although any of 
the “pond” ducks may be seen on the marsh. Off-shore 
blind shooting on the flats yields a variety of diving 
ducks-lesser scaup, canvasbacks, and redheads especi- 
ally. 

LAKE WIMICO, Gulf County—Located on the in- 
land waterway northwest of Apalachicola, Wimico is 
somewhat more isolated than many popular waterfowl 
gunning locations. Scaup, ringnecks, canvasbacks, and 
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Photo by Bill Hansen 


With birds flying high and wide of your decoy spread, expert calling 
can easily turn an otherwise mediocre hunt into a jaunt to remember. 


redheads especially are attracted to the area by the 
abundance of two favorite foods—wild celery and 
widgeon grass. During years of low rainfall, the high 
salinity of the water kills out or greatly reduces the 
production of these two plant species and shooting is 
poor as a result. High rainfall this year promises to 
result in good food production and good shooting. 
There are usually fair numbers of dabbling ducks in 
the vicinity but the divers make up most of the bag. A 
large spread of decoys is the best assurance of good 
shooting. . 

SAND HILL LAKES, Washington County—For the 
jump shooter, the small lakes and ponds in the vicinity 
of south central Washington County have much to 
offer. During years of plentiful rainfall, such as the 
current one, mallards gather under the oaks around 
the series of ponds to feed on acorns. The shooting is 
sometimes tricky, always exciting. Mallards and 
wood ducks are the main species here. 

GULF HAMMOCK WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
AREA, Levy County—This Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission operated public hunting area offers 
some good jump shooting for dabblers during most sea- 
sons. Extensive marsh areas are firm bottomed enough 
to allow wading. Mallards, baldpates, pintails, green- 
winged teal, blacks, and shovellers make up a major- 
ity of the bag. 

HOMOSASSA-CHASSAHOWITZKA AREA, Cit- 
rus and Hernando Counties—This section of the Gulf 
Coast offers a variety of dabblers and divers to entice 
the waterfowler. There is also a small population of 
Canada geese to offer a bonus to the lucky hunter. 
Generally, this is a difficult area to reach except by 
considerable boat travel. Excellent blind and decoy 
prospects make the trip worth the effort. 

LAKE PANASOFFKEE AND WITHLACOOCHEE 
RIVER, Sumter County—Much better duck hunting 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Hunger? Curiosity? Pugnacity? Whatever the 

reason, these two anglers are happy over this 

Florida largemouth’s fatal error in hitting a 
plug. 


QUESTION WHICH HAS puzzled fishermen since 

long before the days of Izaac Walton is really 
the root of all angling. Old Izaac pretended to know 
all about it—but now, three hundred years later, we 
must admit that the mystery still exists. The prob- 
lem, stated as simply as possible, is “Just what makes 
a fish bite?” 

Hundreds of books, bales of literature, have been 
written by experts on the subject—genuine experts 
and self-styled ones—without any real advance in 
our store of knowledge. 

The obvious answer, which one usually gets when 
the question is posed, is that the fish is hungry. Now 
this may or may not be true. Sure, sometimes that 
obvious answer is as good as any; but how about 
those other times when you can see a big bass lying 
sleepily on the bottom as wriggling shiners swim un- 
afraid past his nose. He doesn’t move, just lies there. 
And then you drop some outlandish creation of buck- 
hair and feathers in front of him and he snaps at it 
without hesitation. Hunger? Not on your life! 

Perhaps it’s just plain orneriness. Just as most birds 
have their own “home territory” which they try to 
defend against invaders, so the fish might attack any- 
thing which intrudes upon his privacy. Even a bunch 
of feathers and bristles. Nobody has ever really learned 
anything about the disposition of fish, but let us as- 
sume them to be as cantankerous as they probably 
are: It would be quite understandable, then, for a fish 
to attempt to remove a rival from his home quarters. 
But would he consider a small block of carved wood, 


Sometimes 


They ll Bite 


BUT WHY ? 


By JAMES MONK 


painted bright red and white, as a rival? A rival, ac- 
cording to the dictionary, is “a competitor; one who 
is in pursuit of the same thing we desire.” Could a 
little block of painted wood be a competitor against 
a ten-pound bass? Surely the denizen of the depths 
does not believe that such a blockhead could pursue 
his harem, even if he had a harem. (Fish are appar- 
ently indifferent to affairs of the heart, save at cer- 
tain prescribed seasons; and even then their amours 
are usually rather perfunctory, according to our 
standards!) 


Pugnacity might be associated with the ‘orneriness’ 
mentioned above. Some creatures—including some 
people—just plain like to fight! With or without pro- 
vocation, it makes little difference. The winning of 
a battle, no matter how trivial, lends them an air of 
importance which is usually lacking in their normal 
nature. They always go around with a chip on their 
shoulders, looking for trouble. Perhaps it is that way 
with our friend in the lake: His only method of win- 
ning a fight consists of swallowing his opponent, there- 
fore he swallows everything in sight, thus inflating 
his ego as well as his belly. 


But how account for his selectivity? Why will a 
bass one day strike happily at chubs and minnows, 
and next day ignore them in favor of artificial lures? 
How does that same bass know that ocean shrimp 
make excellent eating? Is the creature so near-sighted 
that it is the motion he follows, rather than the source 
cf the motion? There is certainly nothing in a lake 
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bass’s background to tell him that 
a squid, for example, is edible—yet 
they have been known to devour 
squids in ecstatic haste. One day, 
that is. The next day the squid may 
be nosed aside in favor of something 
more to the taste—like worms! 

Some people account for fishing 
luck by observing the weather, the 
phase of the moon, the tides (even 
in inland lakes without tides!), or 
the direction of the wind. 

“Fishing is always best in the full 
of the moon,’ we have been told. 
But we have also heard, from just 
as good authorities, “There’s no use 
in wasting time fishing when the 
moon is full—the best time is at the 
new moon.” 

In ocean fishing, it is obvious that 
fishing is at its best on a rising tide, 
unless you happen to be fishing when 
the tide is rising—then, it is even 
more obvious that the best time is 
on the ebb. Logic might indicate 
that the crest of the tide should be 
the time—the currents have ceased 
momentarily, allowing the water to 
settle, and permitting the fish to 
scout around more freely in his 
search for food. But there again, high 
tide is good only if you are fishing 
the low tide! 


“When the wind is from the South, 
It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth.” 

So runs the old nursery rhyme. 
So, too, many old-timers will insist. 
And so many of them are unmiti- 
gated liars! When the wind is from 
the South the fish just plain doesn’t 
give a damn! Six inches under the 
water there is no way for him to 
know which way the wind is blow- 
ing, anyway. And while it is prob- 
able that fish have some sort of 
direction-finding apparatus—witness 
the regular migrations of some of 
them, for example—it is doubtful 
if, except when that urge is upon 
them, they care a rap which way 
is South. 


The old-timers again will argue 
that “when the wind is from the 
North the fish knows that bad wea- 
ther is coming, and he doesn’t waste 
time biting—he’s looking for cov- 
er!” On the surface (or miles under- 
neath) that statement is pure un- 
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What makes a fish bite? The question has puzzled fishermen since long before the days of 
Izaac Walton and the mystery still exists. 


adulterated poppycock. Look at the 
animal world, if you care to find the 
contradiction: When there are indi- 
cations of bad weather or cold on 
the way the squirrels and many 
other wild creatures will eat all they 
can hold, and store up supplies 
against the coming of troubled times. 
They don’t just duck into a hollow 
tree in advance of the storm and lie 
there waiting for it to blow over. 
There is even some possible truth 
in the old idea that the fur of some 
animals grows longer and thicker be- 
fore an especially severe winter. We 
say “possible’—scientists of course 
scoff at the suggestion, as it is ap- 
parent that a squirrel can know no 
more about long-range forecasting 
than the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, and that is very little. But none 
can deny that many of them do make 
some sort of preparation for coming 
storm, whenever it is possible for 
them to do so. And fish are no doubt 
the same: if they know for sure that 
there will be a spell of hard times, 
you can bet your bottom dollar 
they'll try to stock up beforehand. 
They may not have storage cabi- 
nets or deep freezes, but, by golly, 
they’ll fill their stomachs! 

“Don’t talk—you’ll scare the fish.” 

How many times have he heard 


that warning? Just about as often 
as we have wet a line, perhaps. But 
the experts again tell us that, except 
for unusually loud noises, fish seem 
quite oblivious to what goes on 
above the surface. In fact, they are 
quite inquisitive at times, and will 
come up close to investigate a 
strange sound, rather than run from 
it. 

Perhaps a bass is attracted by the 
bright colors of the plugs thrown at 
it. But, no! Dissection of the visual 
apparatus of fish indicates that few 
of them are conscious of color of 
any sort—that idea can be ruled out. 
Contrast, yes; color, no. Take the 
common red-head plug, which so 
many of us have used over the years: 
the contrast between the shiny white 
and the bright red head may inter- 
est the fish; he may sense that the 
red (even without recognizing it as 
a particular color) is blood, and. that 
the lure has been injured, thus mak- 
ing it easier prey. The same would 
apply to other so-called “cripple” 
minnows. 

And of course we have all heard 
that fish strike most readily at lures 
most closely resembling their nat- 
ural food. That is perhaps the most 
preposterous of all statements made 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Florida Game & Fish Commission biologists estimate that at least 60,000 bronzebacks roam Florida forests and swamplands. Generally, only 
the truly expert and lucky hunters bag the birds that make up the state’s annual kill. 


Plan on eating wild turkey this year? 


If so, there’s one thing that must be remembered — — 


YOU GOTTA OUT-SMART “EM 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


| N TRUE American fashion and tradition, turkey 
meat graced the tables of countless thousands of 
Florida homes this Thanksgiving. 

But most of the tasty hens and gobblers served with 
trimmings of personal preference were of the domestic 
variety. Relatively few—in fact, very few—were of 
the slightly smaller, but equally tasty, wild variety 
taken by Florida hunters deliberately seeking the spe- 
cies between hunting season’s Opening Day, Novem- 
ber 16th, and Thanksgiving Day, November 28th. Only 
the most expert and luckiest of Florida’s hunters have 
yet bagged a wild turkey this season. Among those 
who really know the ways of wild turkeys and have 
hunted them extensively, the far scattered appearances 
of the wild variety on Florida dinner tables is readily 
understood... . 

What the average Florida wild turkey—smaller and 
darker in body than his cousin, the pure bred Eastern 
turkey—lacks in size, he more than makes up in wari- 
ness and sagacity. Possessed of extraordinary hearing 
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and eyesight, the seemingly huge birds also have much 
cunning and wisdom in their small, bald heads. Dur- 
ing their relatively short life-spans, seldom exceeding 
five years, they rarely relax guard. Stalking them 
for close range shotgun shooting is next to impossible. 
While there are a number of Florida hunters who 
claim to be able to perform that feat, investigation usu- 
ally brings out the fact that stalking a turkey means 
something else altogether—usually calling one within 
range, locating a roost prior to daylight or making a 
long shot with a scope sight equipped rifle at a bird 
perched in a distant pine, or accidentally flushing a 
flock ahead of one’s gun while walking. There is a 
difference! 

Despite their size, wild turkeys can slip quietly 
through dense brush or run at an average speed of 
15 to 18 miles an hour and even hit a 30 m.p.h. clip 
for short spurts. 

Turkeys possess hair-trigger temperaments. For 
seemingly no reason at all, habit patterns will be al- 
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tered, feeding ranges changed, flocks divided or 
merged and other strange whims of wild turkey brains 
given concrete expression. To bag wild turkeys con- 
sistently takes considerable knowhow and _ usually 
more patience than the average hunter can muster. 
To the latter’s advantage, however, is the wild turkey’s 
gregarious instinct and his likely response to an ex- 
pertly operated call in the hands of a patient hunter 
exercising good sense. 

Expert turkey hunters usually plan their hunts and 
choose one of three recognized methods: Still-hunting 
from an improvised blind; covering the hunted area 
in company with a foraging dog until a flock is located 
and scattered, then silently occupying a blind until 
one or more birds respond to your own imitations of 
turkey talk; and drive hunting, a method by which 
noisy beaters cause the turkeys to move ahead in the 
general direction of other hunters quietly occupying 
selected stands. 

First, however, the methodical, serious lone hunter 
who really wants to bring home a wild turkey, will 
thoroughly familiarize himself with the geographical 
features of the country he intends to hunt and will 
locate favorite routes of travel and feeding spots of 
the big birds. Fortunately for the hunter, the wild 
turkey leaves considerable signs of his passage. 
Scratches in soft earth, dust wallows, clearly defined 
tracks made during cautious travel through the woods 
and shed feathers all indicate use of an area by wild 
turkeys. | 

An experienced reader of “sign” can often deter- 
mine both the number of birds in a flock and the 
approximate hour of their passing. A fortunate find 
is where a flock of turkeys seek their water, for if 
previously undisturbed, they frequently will visit the 
same spot at the same time of day. The exact hours 
the hunter must figure out for himself. Cooling off 
time may be early morning or late afternoon. Once 
disturbed, however, they are pretty sure to change 
watering places. 

The same holds true of located roosts. The lone 
hunter has to quietly enter the immediate area long 
before daylight so as to be on hand when the unsus- 
pecting turkeys begin to fly down. He dare not give 
voice to his turkey call until sure that some of the 
hens have left the roost and he also cannot wait too 
long to begin calling. Otherwise the flock will have 
already reassembled and started their day on the 
ground. In the latter event he must locate and scatter 
the flock or try another spot and technique or return 
another day. 

In respect to ideal Florida turkey hunting weather, 
pray for a damp, misty day following a night of steady 
rain. 

Various types of artificial callers are utilized to in- 
duce scattered birds to congregate. Some are amaz- 
ingly natural and effective in skilled hands; others 
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To bag wild turkeys consistently takes considerable know-how and 
usually more patience than the average hunter can muster. 


are more apt to alarm the wary, sagacious birds than 
to decoy them, and are best left at home. 

One of the best—when you can get and master it— 
is a yelper made from the wing-bone of a turkey that 
has already been given dinner table attention. In 
using this style call, try giving three short yelps, fol- 
lowed by long intervals of unbroken silence. 

Box calls of two closely related scraper types are 
popular. One involves scraping the edge of a curved 
box across a piece of chalked slate or the chalked, 
curved area of a gunstock. Typical of this style is the 
Olt F-6 catalog listing. Charles E. Pottorff, of Fort 
Myers, Florida, makes an excellent scraper style call, 
a hollow sounding box with slate scraper unit, repre- 
senting version No. 2. 

Another style of box call is a hollow, coffin-like, 
small sounding box with a lid bevelled on the under- 
side and fastened at one end. This style is probably 
the most common type of turkey call and is usually 
made of cedar. Some makers prefer to make the box 
section of well seasoned basswood or yellow willow, 
with the cover portion of locust or mahogany, claiming 
that these woods produce more natural tones in the 
finished products. But whatever their materials, for 
maximum effectiveness the box style callers must be 
kept dry. Good ones can be had from Tom Gaskins, 
Palmdale, Florida, and from Phil Phillips, Williston. 

A different type of turkey call employs a corn cob, 
a piece of slate and a wooden peg. A basswood or 
cedar stick about the size of an editor’s black pencil is 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
pushed into one end of a section of corn cob, with 
the stick centered in the cob. This affair is loosely 
held in the right hand and the pointed stick scratched 
on the palmed piece of slate. A variation is to position 
the stick upright in the half of a coconut shell and 
scrape the piece of slate across the top of this peg. 
Some prefer to vary assembly and operating proce- 
dure by covering the half of coconut shell with slate 
and scraping on this with hand-held peg. 

Some turkey callers use an old pipe stem as a 
caller, and successfully. The only objection to this 
type is that in hunting use the caller cannot add a 
personal touch to natural yelps. As when using the 
wing-bone style of caller, the yelps are produced by 
sucking air through the stem. 

Regardless of type of turkey call used, your broad- 
casts must be natural in tone and of appropriate mean- 
ing. Especially is this true if a turkey responds to your 
first call; succeeding calls must be perfectly natura! 
with emphasis on the get-together notes only! 
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Expert calling will definitely get you shots at tur- 
keys, provided you have the patience to remain glued 
to one spot until one or more birds have been decoyed 
within sure killing range. The drawback to being a 
perfectionist is that the more natural your turkey talk, 
the greater your risk of being fired on by another 
hunter! 

Anyone who has successfully hunted the Florida 
wild turkey over a period of time recognizes the differ- 
ent calls used by the birds during different situations. 
To him, the throaty “gil-obble-obble-obble” is the 
courting note of a male gobbler and “keow, keow, 
keow” is the gentle answering call of a flirting hen. 
Equally familiar is the assembly call, or yelp—‘“heoh, 
heoh, heoh” — which the serious turkey hunter at- 


tempts to duplicate to perfection. 

The turkey language that most threatens his chances, 
he knows, is the drawn-out alarm call of a hen— 
‘“kwa-a-ah!”—and the “purt” danger call of the bronze- 
backs. Probably the most soul satisfying to the hunter 
is the predominant “yedle, yedle, yedle” turkey talk 





Leon caller utilizes a light, hollow sounding 
box and a rubber diaphragm. 


Cedar box with end corks. Call is sounded 
with stick dressed in rosin. 


Edges of this curved call box are drawn across 
the chalked area of a gunstock. 





Turkey yelps are produced by sucking air 
through stem of wing-bone style caller. 
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Old time favorite call combines corn cob, 
wooden peg and a piece of slate. 


Popular type call_ consists of sounding box 
with beveled stroking lid. 
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that is indulged in by a feeding, undisturbed flock 
heading in the direction of his blind. Practice, there- 
fore, should be centered on the get-together notes 
alone; should a “purt” be inadvertently inserted, the 
hunter might as well return home. 

In calling, never yelp more than four times—not 
at all if a bird has already answered twice and is 
estimated to be within 100 yards of your stand. 


Even when calling brings no encouraging answer, 
don’t make the mistake of temporarily moving from 
your blind. Turkeys sometimes don’t answer assembly 
cails at all, but cautiously approach the spot from 
which your plaitive yelps emanated. Merely getting 
up momentarily to silently stretch cramped muscles 
can quickly cancel out your chances of getting a shot! 
As one veteran turkey hunter so aptly expressed it, 
a really alarmed turkey who has glimpsed the waiting 
hunter “not only quits the country, he quits the 
world.’ ” 


An ideal hunting situation, and one of much promise, 
is when two birds in opposite directions answer to a 
hunter’s first call. Thereafter, he can let the separated 
birds do most of his calling for him, so long as they 
continue to progress in his general direction and gun 
range. 


As to what constitutes killing ranges and killing 
shots, there is much difference of opinion. Forty yards 
is just about the maximum killing distance for shot- 
guns loaded with No. 4 or No. 6 shot. A load of high 
velocity small shot that patterns tightly around a 
turkey’s head is usually a killing load. 


Although buckshot carry much farther, generally 
turkeys are hard to kill with such shell loadings. It 
isn’t that buckshot won’t kill at fairly long ranges; it 
is because they characteristically fly wide, especially 
when fired from double-barrel guns. In like vein, the 
load of small shot that proves to be a killing pattern 
for head shots frequently results in merely wounding 
birds when centered on a turkey’s well-feathered body. 
In selection of shotguns, one of 12 gauge and full choke 
boring is preferred. 


Fortunately, and to the delight of Florida deer hun- 
ters who wish to put big-game guns to dual use, a rifle 
can be used very successfully on wild turkey. Poten- 
tial killing range is greatly extended, making possible 
long shots that develop either from skillful calling or 
accidental sighting of the wily birds. 


But some of the large caliber, mushroom bullet loads 
popular with deer hunters—like the 180 grain Silvertip 
.30-06 softpoint and the same bullet weight in .300 
Savage and .308 Winchester calibers—are too destruc- 
tive of flesh to be desirable turkey killers. Light loads 
or full-patch, hard-nosed bullet styles can be carried 
and quickly substituted when chances for a shot at 
a wild turkey are good. These chance encounters con- 
stitute a fourth method of hunting the big birds. 
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Possessed of extraordinary hearing and eyesight, the wild turkey 
has much cunning and wisdom packed in its small bald head. 


Better as turkey killers are rifles chambered for 
such centerfire cartridge calibers as the .22 Reming- 
ton, the .22 Hornet, the .218 Bee, the .244 Reming- 
ton and severa! other flat-shooting calibers with good 
turkey killing records. 

Adjust rifle sights to hit the exact point of’ aim- at 
100 yards, and, for still shots, aim at the turkey’s back 
or the butt joint of a wing, preferably. With sights 
so adjusted, killing shots can be made as close as 30. 
yards and as far out as 150, if shooting position and 
aim are normal. Head shots, while desirable, are dif- 
ficult to make with a rifle unless visibility and shoot- 
ing conditions are right and the hunter holds hard 
and feels lucky. The head of a turkey is a small target. 

Florida Game Commission biologists estimate that 
at least 60,000 of the noble birds roam Florida forests 
and swamplands, the total being comprised of two 
species—the wild Eastern turkey (Meleagris gallapavo 
silvestris) and the South Florida sub-species (Meleagris 
gallapavo osceola). Mixed breeding of the two wild 
species and of wild and domestic turkeys is not un- 
common, the biologists point out. Average weight of 
a wild turkey gobbler is from 12 to 15 pounds, with 
some weighing up to 20 pounds or more. Hens weigh 
considerably less—generally 9 pounds. The breast fea- 
thers of the male have a black fringe while those of 
the female are possessed of a narrow buff fringe, as a 
rule. Feathers of both sexes of adult birds have uni- 
form edge tail feathers, while the tail feathers of im- 
mature turkeys are of broken edge pattern on each 
side of two longer, center tail feather points. 

While beards are regarded as primary male adorn- 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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. FACT THAT OUR SAVIOR was born in a manger, 
surrounded by domesticated animals, doubtless 
explains why a wide variety of lowly creatures have 
been linked with the sacred setting of that first Christ- 
mas Eve centuries ago. 

Since that memorable event various animals have 
been exalted in song, prose, poetry and art. Some of 
the colorful stories with religious significance, intro- 
duced down through the years, not only helps form 
the tradition of the Christmas season, but they bring 
to mankind a greater appreciation for all forms of 
wildlife. It has been said that sympathy for the lower 
animals is one of the noblest virtues of mankind. 

In legend the barnyard animals are given power 
of human speech in order to praise the Christ Child, 
as well as tell of their individual deeds of service to 
Him. The donkey proudly states that it was he who 
carried the Mother to Bethlehem, and then carried 
both the Mother and Babe on their flight. The cow 
tells how she gave up her supper of hay for a bed 


Inasmuch as sheep raising was the principal industry in the Holy 
Land at the time of the birth of Jesus, it is only natural that these 
animals should be associated with the Nativity. 





ANCIENT 
CHRISTMAS 


LEGENDS 


By JAY CASEY 


for the Holy Infant, while the sheep declares that it 
was her wool which supplied material for a blanket 
for the Babe. 

Inasmuch as sheep and goat raising was the princi- 
pal industry in the Holy Land at the time of the 
birth of our Lord, it is only natural that these ani- 
mals should be associated with the Nativity. Biblical 
writers used many aspects of the industry in illus- 
trating moral and religious ideas. 

Sheep and goats were used by Christ, both literally 
and symbolically, during his years here on earth. Be- 
cause of its meek and gentle disposition artists and 
poets have repeatedly used the lamb to symbolize 
Jesus. 

Ancient, but always popular, is the legend of the 
Little Gray Lamb, which the shepherds refused to 
take with their snowy flocks when they went to visit 
the Holy Babe. 

Forsaken and heart-sore, the little lamb begged the 
moon, the stars, and the trees to help it become white, 
so it too could go to worship the Child. While roaming 
the hillsides, it saw the Wise Men and quickly falling 
in behind the caravan the lamb followed until they 
reached the stable where the star led them. 

The Magi entered the stable, presented their gifts 
and worshipped at the feet of the Christ Child. All 
this time the lamb was standing outside, trembling 
from head to foot, but looking in. Upon beholding it, 
the Holy Infant beckoned it to enter, and then plac- 
ing His tiny hand upon the lamb’s head a miracle 
took place. The dirty, grayish color disappeared and 
the little lamb was truly as white as snow, and far 


more beautiful than any other sheep in the great 
flocks. 


Although the goat has long been a symbol for evil, 
the useful animal does not merit such a fate, because 
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no animal has been of greater service to mankind. It 
furnishes excellent meat and rich, wholesome milk, 
and one of the most expensive cheese made in Swit- 
zerland is the product of the goat’s milk. 

In olden times the he-goat was greatly admired 
for his stately appearance, and to liken an elderly 
man to a goat was considered a very fine compliment. 
To the Chinese, the goat is the symbol of retirement. 

There is a proverb which reads, “He who has a goat 
in the house is blessed; but he who has three goats 
the angels will come to spend the night with him.” 

Legend says that Joseph took a goat on the jour- 
ney to Bethlehem so that Mary would have milk to 
drink. 

The patient, plodding burro, another animal closely 
associated in lore with the Nativity, has disappeared 
from the modern highways. In rough country, how- 
ever, where trails are steep and narrow the little 
beast clomps along, faithful and uncomplaining under 
its burden. 

The donkey has many distinctions, and not the least 
praiseworthy is that one of its kind was used by Christ 
when he travelled the rocky roads of Judeah long, 
long ago. And it was upon the back of a donkey that 
He made His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

There are many legends of the donkey which alleg- 
edly carried Mary upon his back when she and Jo- 
seph went to Bethlehem. This is one of them: It is 
said that the large handsome animal was very vain 
and arrogant, and was always boasting of his powers 
to his animal companions in the meadow. After his 
return the other animals noticed a remarkable change 
in the donkey. He was actually meek and humble, 
such a contrast with his heretofore haughty manner. 
When questioned as to what had happened to bring 
about such a change, he explained that after having 
carried the Mother and Child he would always droop 
his ears in thankfulness for having been permitted to 
bear such a precious burden. Since that time the 
donkey has been a symbol of patience and meekness. 

Mexico is our source for this legend: When carry- 
ing the Virgin and Holy Babe, the burro stumbled 
into a bed of quicksand. Having been sent to keep 
watch over them an angel quickly caught the donkey 
by the ears and pulled it to safety. So that is why 
today the little creature has the long and droopy ears, 
stretched out of shape by an angel’s tug, and it has 
ever remained humble because of the blunder it made. 

The town of Beuvais, France, paying tribute to the 
donkey that carried Mary and Jesus when fleeing Her- 
od’s soldiers, celebrate “La Fete de L’ Ana,” (The 
Festival of the Donkey) each Christmas season. In a 
solemn procession of church dignitaries, choir boys 
and young girls, the chief figure is a gayly decorated 
donkey. Riding the animal is a beautiful girl with a 
baby in her arms. The crowds chant in Latin the “Song 
of the Donkey,” and after the parade is over all of 
the donkeys of the town are given a bountiful feast. 
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A legend says, “He who has a goat in the house is blessed; but he 
who has three goats the angels will come to spend the night with 
him. 


Belgians tell this pretty legend: Many years ago a 
small donkey, whose name was Baxa, lived in Pales- 
tine. He was exceedingly strong, unusually patient, 
but not at all handsome. His ears were so long that 
people always laughed whenever they saw him. How- 
ever, he was popular when it came to carrying heavy 
burdens. 

On that first Christmas night while feeding on a 
lonely hill, the donkey suddenly had a very peculiar 
sensation. He heard strange sounds, and pricking up 
his long ears he slowly plodded toward the noise, 
which he soon discovered was being made by many 
animals. He was at a loss to know why the creatures of 
fields and woods were gathered, as if by a signal, here 
in the dark. Neither could he understand what caused 


(Continued on Page 38) 





Modern day Arab with dromedary gives early day picture of Egypt. 
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Harvest Time. For Florida’s 120,000 hunters, the fall and winter 
months is the season of harvest. Various factors have a bearing 
on the. degree of success the hunter experiences. 


Photos by Bill Hansen 


BS, 


Crippling loss may equal or even exceed the legal game kill. The 
use of a dog makes good conservation sense by cutting to a 
minimum this waste. 


Ww ARDENT HUNTER doesn’t welcome the fall and 
winter seasons in Florida? Memories of an 
exciting dove shoot amidst stately pines and open fields, 
a flock of greenheads settling down among your decoys, 
or a fleeting glimpse of a bounding whitetail—these 
make life worth living from one hunting season to the 
next. 

But what about the number of wild animals avail- 
able for hunting this year? Will there be more, or less, 
than last year? This, unfortunately, is something that 
is impossible to accurately predict with our present, 
rather limited knowledge of biological phenomena. So 
many factors are involved in determining the eventual 
game crop that any discussion of them must necessari- 
ly be somewhat detailed. These factors can perhaps 
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By STEPHEN BECKWITH 


best be explained by presenting them in the form of a 
simple equation: 


Residual Original Number Environ- 
Hunter + Breeding = Breeding + of Young — mental 
Kill Population Population Produced Resistance 


The first term in the above equation, “Hunter Kill,” 
is a measure of the annual crop removed from a popu- 
lation of game animals by hunting activities. This crop, 
which is extremely important to the 120,000 sportsmen 
in Florida, is harvested with shotguns and rifles rather 
than with more conventional kinds of machines. It is 
composed of three main parts: (1) Legal kill, (2) 
illegal kill, and (3) crippling loss. Legal kill represents 
the total hunter bag of game animals taken according 
to the various laws and regulations set down by the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission and 
(in the case of migratory birds) by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Game so bagged becomes per- 
sonal property as distinguished from live, wild game 
that is considered as more or less public property. 

Illegal game kill, the second component involved, is 
that which is taken out of season, in excess of the bag 
limit, before or after established shooting hours, or in 
violation of some other restrictive measure. Both legal 
and illegal kill of game represent animals that are ac- 
tually bagged by hunters. Needless to say, however, 
the primary objective of hunting controls in the man- 
agement of game animals is to keep the illegal kill to 
a minimum while funneling as much game as is per- 
missable into the legal bag. | 

The third component of the total hunter kill, crip- 
pling loss, represents an actual loss of game animals and 
is a complete disgrace to the entire hunting fraternity. 
It may equal, or even exceed, the legal game kill, as in 
waterfowl hunting, or it may be as low as one-tenth to 
one-fifth of the legal kill, as in squirrel or quail hunting. 
Sound wildlife management attempts to reduce losses of 
game animals due to crippling by urging hunters to 
learn the limitations of their guns by knowing the bal- 
listics of their shotgun or rifle, and also by encouraging 
hunters to continually practice in becoming more ex- 
pert wing shots. The use of bird dogs will also help 
io reduce crippling losses. True sportsmen do every- 
thing in their power to ensure the clean kill of an 
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WILDLIFE BALANCE SHEET 


Many factors must be 
considered in order to tabulate 


The Wildlife Balance Sheet 


animal, but if crippling does occur, they likewise exert 
themselves to the utmost to retrieve the wounded in- 
dividual. 

“Residual Breeding Population,” the second term in 
our equation, refers to the animals available to breed 
the following spring. It is evident that at least a mini- 
mum number of such individuals must be preserved if 
the species is to perpetuate itself. 

On the righthand side of our equation we find the 
quantity “Original Breeding Population.” This is the 
number of individuals in the population at the begin- 
ning of the breeding season. Ideally these should all be 
animals capable of breeding, but this is not necessarily 
always true. For example, the bobwhite quail is a 
monogamous breeder, which means that only one male 
and only one female form a breeding pair. The maxi- 
mum possible number of breeding pairs, then, will 
occur in a population composed of equal numbers of 
both sexes, or with a sex ratio of 50 (percent males): 
00 (percent females). Should the ratio ever become 
unbalanced in favor of either sex, as with a ratio of 
60:40, it is obvious that only 40, instead of 50, pairs will 
result out of 100 birds. The 20 excess cocks are extra 
birds in every sense of the word, since they take up 
living space better occupied by productive birds. 

Due to differences in mating habits, extra birds can 
be present also in a turkey population even though it 
is composed of equal numbers of each sex. This is true 
because the turkey is a polygamous bird, indicating 
that one gobbler mates with several hens. For example, 
all turkey hens could quite conceivably be bred with a 
sex ratio of one gobbler per 5 hens. Therefore, with 
a sex ratio of 50 (percent gobblers): 50 (percent hens), 
this would mean that in a group of 100 birds, only 10 
of the 50 gobblers would be needed for effective breed- 
ing. Theoretically the 40 excess gobblers could be 
classed as extra birds. 

The phrase “theoretically” is used above, because, 
especially in the case of gobblers, turkeys tend to 
reach sexual maturity in two years rather than in one 
year as with quail. Consequently, allowance should be 
made for the replacement by younger birds of adults 
that are killed by hunting or die from natural causes. 
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Highly rated game bird is the widely distributed bobwhite quail. The 
species is monogamous; male and female pair off for the season. - 


The same situation is also true of deer, another poly- 
gamous animal. 

“Number of Young Produced,” the second member 
of the righthand side of our equation, is perhaps the 
most important one involved, and the one least subject 
to control by wildlife managers. It is almost an in- 
herent quality that varies from one species of game 
animal to another, and, furthermore, represents the 
cnly source of increments to a game population to 
replace losses from natural causes as well as from 
hunting. Game technicians generally refer to this 
quantity as the “breeding” or “biotic” potential. It-is 
expressed as the number of young produced per female 
in a year’s time. 

Breeding potential depends primarily upon the num- 
ber of eggs per clutch (or young per litter) and the 
number of clutches (or litters) per year. Table I lists 
some common game species in Florida and shows how 
these two factors operate to determine their respective 
breeding potentials. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Photo by Jim Floyd 


The Spring gobbler season is based on the fact that the wild turkey 

is a polygamous bird, that is, a gobbler will mate with more than 

one hen. The surplus gobblers may be harvested without endanger- 
ing the basic breeding stock. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Table I—Breeding Potentials of Some Common 


Wild Animals 
Eggs 
Species (Young) Clutches Total 
per Clutch (Litters) Young’ Breeding 
(Litter) per year per year Potential) 
Bobwhite quail .............. 14 1 14 High 
Wild turkey .................. 10 1 10 Medium 
BUG Pes hy hen 2 3 6 Low 
Cottontail rabbit —........ 5 3 15 High 
Grey squirrel ................ 3 2 6 Low 
White-tailed deer ........ 2 1 2 Very low 


One main factor in our equation takes into account 
all of the natural losses that occur in a wild animal 
population. This has been given the name “Environ- 
mental Resistance.” As its name indicates, it includes 
the almost infinite number of environmental factors 
that resist the attempts of the population to increase 
in numbers. It operates equally effectively at all hours 
of the day, during all seasons of the year and, against 
hunted animals as well as those that are completely 
protected from hunting. 


Wildlife technicians recognize three main groups of 
factors that comprise environmental resistance. These 
are: (1) Decimating factors, (2) welfare factors, and 
(3) influences. In the first category are grouped all 
those factors that kill animals directly, or by their own 
action. Such factors include predators, disease, starva- 
tion, accidents, and extreme weather conditions. These 
factors have been given widespread publicity by sports 
writers because of the direct relationship between 
losses of game animals and the specific cause for those 
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losses. For example, when quail remains are found in 
the droppings of a fox, it is obvious that this predator 
has reduced the quail population by at least one bird. 
Quail hunters are quite likely to accept such news as 
sufficient evidence to begin waging all-out war against 
foxes. Actually foxes prefer cotton rats, field mice, and 
rabbits to quail. The killing of a quail by a fox could, 
therefore, represent an accidental happening, the fact 
that the quail was weakened by sickness, or it could 
simply indicate a temporary decline in field rodents, 
which form its normal food supply. 

Less dramatic in their action, but no less important 
than decimating factors, is the second part of environ- 
mental resistance, called welfare factors. These fac- 
tors have an indirect effect in reducing the number of 
animals in a population. They operate either by weak- 
ening an animal so it will be eliminated by a decimating 
factor or by reducing the number of young produced. 
For example, food supplies that are low in nutritional 
value may weaken an animal so it is unable to escape 
from a predator, or such inadequate food may result 
in infertile eggs and a subsequent reduction in the ani- 
mal’s reproductive rate. Furthermore, insufficent 
cover can expose animals to attacks by predators and 
thus indirectly account for a low population level. 
Therefore, inadequate food supplies and insufficient 
cover are two examples of welfare factors. It is per- 
haps apparent that wildlife management practices 
aimed at improving both the quality and quantity of 
food supplies as well as those practices designed to 
provide sufficient vegetative or other protective cover 
should preserve many animals that could eventually 
be added to the annual game crop. 





Photo by M. Naggiar 


Game populations having adequate food and cover available are 
much less subject to serious loss from bobcats and other predators 
than those suffering from inadequate food and poor cover. 
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The third and final category of factors comprising 
enviromental resistance is known as influences. These 
almost intangible factors operate against game popula- 
tions by altering or changing some other environ- 
mental factor. For example, the destruction of existing 
plant cover by the plowing of farm lands greatly alters 
food and cover conditions for small game animals. 
When plowing is extensive, these animals are forced 
to resort to remaining unplowed areas of natural vege- 
tation for their subsistence requirements. Similarly 
wildfire, which is entirely different from carefully 
controlled prescribed burning, drastically changes food 
and cover conditions on a piece of land and may make 
it temporarily unsuitable for quail. Also, temporary 
periods of high water:may be detrimental to terres- 
trial game animals such as quail, turkey, and deer. 

Although plowing, wildfire, and high water can op- 
erate to reduce game populations, lesser degrees of 
these same factors may be entirely beneficial to wild 
animals. For example, plowing small fields can en- 
courage the use of the land by quail because even- 
tually the disturbed soil will support an abundance 
of seed-bearing plants that are extremely valuable to 
these birds. The use of prescribed burning, rather 
than wildfires, can also be beneficial to game animals 
by reducing thickets of brush and stimulating the 
growth of desirable game food plants. 

The above discussion is perhaps sufficient to point 
up the fact that the number of individuals present in 
any game population at any given time is determined 
by the interaction of three principal quantities, name- 
iy, the original breeding population, the number of 
young produced, and the accumulated losses due to 


Photo by Wally Hughes 


Rice rate, cotton rats, meadow mice, rabbits and other small animals 
are important in the diet of bobcats and other predators. These small 
animals serve as “buffers” between game and predators. 
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The job of the wildlife biologist calls for a variety of skills ranging 
from fence building to detailed biological research. It is all directed 
toward loading the balance sheet in favor of the sportsman. 


environmental causes. Of the number of animals pres- 
ent in the population, a portion of them must be pre- 
served to breed the following spring, and thus to 
perpetuate the species. Any excess animals needed 
strictly for this purpose may be removed by hunting. 
These simple facts, placed together in the form of 
an equation, constitute what wildlife technicians call 
the life equation of an animal population. 


Now let us proceed to examine this life equation in 
still greater detail. What happens if we eliminate all 
environmental losses while protecting the population 
from hunting (i. environmental resistance=0 and 
hunter kill—0)? At first glance this sounds like a 
highly commendable practice, for the population must 
surely increase. However, don’t be too hasty in jump- 
ing to conclusions. How fast will the animals increase 
in numbers? To find out, let’s assume that we begin 
with one pair of quail which produces 14 young, and 
that all birds survive. The following spring there will 
be 16 birds present. If these pair off evenly, each pair 
produces 14 young, and all birds survive, at the end 
of the second year there will be (16~2) x 14+ 16, or 
128 birds in our quail population. If these same con- 
ditions hold for another year there will be 1,024 birds 
present! In three years there would be over 1,000 
birds from only one pair of birds! Obviously if all wild 
animals should increase at their natural, unimpeded 
breeding potential the earth would soon be overrun 
with hordes of insects, mice, birds, and all sorts of 
other animals. From these remarks it is evident that 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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On the way into the swamp, hog hunters hold the dogs on leash. 








To tackle Florida's 
surly tusker, it takes a special 


breed of dog that is 


BORN TO FIGHT 


By DON MANNING 


PHOTOS BY JAKE JOHNSON 


TT EARLY SPANIARDS started the whole thing, you 
might say. At least they were the first to learn— 
the hard way—that the southern swamps, flatlands, 
and ridges were eminently suited to the hogs they 
brought over from Europe. Every well-planned ex- 
pedition in those times included a drove of hogs, sheep, 
and cattle to serve as a self-propelled larder should 
the local food supply fall short of their needs. It was 
natural that some of the porkers should escape into 
the southern wilderness where they immediately and 
contentedly set up housekeeping. 

Later, settlers brought additional swine with them, 
some of which escaped or were turned loose to fend 
for themselves in the woodlands. With numerous sub- 
sequent, albeit unintentional, stockings, there is little 
wonder that practically every nook and cranny of suit- 
able land in Florida now supports a population of hogs, 
domesticated, semi-domesticated, or just plain wild. So 
well adapted to the new range has it become that now 
the porker is as much a part of Florida’s fauna as the 
white-tailed deer, the bear, the turkey, and the bob- 
white quail. 

The swamp hog would never make a showing in any 
sort of a mammalian beauty contest and you certainly 
can not accuse him of being overly neat and fastidious. 
But his very lack of finickiness makes it possible for 
him to adapt remarkably well to the southern woods. 
Everything that walks, crawls, wiggles, or grows 
leaves is potential grist for this pork chop mill. What 
he lacks in beauty and delicateness he more than 
makes up for in get up and go. 

It was only natural that sooner or later, local farm- 
ers would turn to the dog to help him round up his 
ear-marked free ranging hogs and to harvest the a- 
bundant crop of truly wild and unowned porkers ram- 
ming around through the woods. 


The quarry. A swamp hog is no thing of beauty but he’s rough, tough 
and packed with dynamite. 








One dog grabs hog by ear while other distracts the porker by flank 


attack. 


To match an animal that packs plenty of weight and 
the dental equipment to back up his rampaging-bull- 
dozer disposition a special breed of dog was needed. 
Since none that was entirely suitable existed, local 
farmers and hog hunters began the task of developing 
a special breed. Typical of the “tailoring” of a breed 
to fit the task at hand is the interesting spare-time 
activity of a north Florida hog hunter. 

Some years ago, Wildlife Officer Harry Chapin took 
up the hobby of breeding, training, and hunting a spe- 
cial line of “Catch” dog. The breed he has come up 
with has an ancestry that includes English bull and pit 
bull for courage and hang-on plus an infusion of Cur 
for longer legs and scenting ability. In local lingo, Cur 
means a particular cross of hound and bull dog and 
not, as commonly applied, a mongrel. 

The Catch dog is not a slash and jump back type of 
fighter. Rather he does just what his name indicates— 
he catches and holds the hog. Working in pairs, the 
dogs will grab a running hog by either ear and dump 
him on the ground where they hold him until the 
hunter arrives. When the hog bays, the Catch dog 
tries for a nose hold. Catch dogs hunt silently, casting 
from side to side and in a large circle, somewhat simi- 
lar in action to a bird dog. 

Essentially sight hunters, they can follow a hog by 
scent if the track is “hot”? enough. Single-minded of 
purpose, the Catch dog wastes no energy by sounding 
off on the trail. But the successful hog hunt is climaxed 
by a sudden erruption of crashing brush, frenzied 
barking, growling, squealing and grunting that means 
pok’ chops on the table. @ 


An evil disposition backed by plenty of weight and excellent dental 
equipment makes the hog a tough adversary. 


In a flurry of growls, barks, grunts, squeals and flying water catch 
dog holds hog. 





Hunters work their way to scene of battle and truss up hog to take 
home alive. 
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Bald Eagle, 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus. 

The bald eagle is larger than any 
of the hawks or buzzards. The 
wingspread of a mature specimen 
may be as much as seven and one 
half feet. The white head and tail 
readily identify the adult bird. Im- 
mature bald eagles are dark brown- 
ish in color with white blotchings. 
Young birds do not show the adult 
plumage until early in their fourth 
year. 

Bald eagles apparently mate for 
life. In many cases they will use 
the same nest year after year. In 
Florida nests are usually located 
high up in living trees, or occasion- 
ally in a dead one. The nest is most 
often near water. Each season, the 
birds add to the nest. Some eventu- 
ally attain huge proportions. There 
is a record of one nest that was 20 
feet deep and 10 feet across. Sticks 
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form the basis of the structure but 
a variety of smaller twigs, Spanish 
moss and other material is used to 


fill the center. 

There are usually two, and oc- 
casionally three eggs in a clutch. 
Nesting most often takes place from 
early November until early Febru- 
ary but has been noted as late as 
April. 

Fish make up a large part of the 
diet of the bald eagle. They are 
able to catch fish themselves but 
now and then an eagle will take a 
fish away from an osprey. Bald 
eagles also prey upon crippled 
waterfowl whenever they have the 
chance. Uninjured ducks are too 
fast in flight to be greatly troubled 
by attacks from eagles. The slower 
flying coots are more frequently 
captured. 

Osprey, Pandion haliaetus. 
The osprey is a large bird, ap- 












proximately the size of the Red- 
tailed Hawk. The wings are long 
and in flight show a_ backward 
sweep. 

The adults are dark brown above, 
the top of the head streaked with 
black. A black stripe on the sides 
of the head and extending down the 
sides of the neck. There is a white 
line over the eye. The head, neck 
and underparts are white and the 


breast somewhat streaked with 
brownish. 
The “fish hawk” is a common 


sight about most large bodies of 
waters, both salt and fresh, through- 
out the state. 

When fishing, the bird hovers. for 
a moment above its intended prey 
then plunges downward striking 
the water with a great splash. The 
fish is grasped in the talons, the 
bird shakes water from its plumage 
after making the catch. 
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Although fish comprise a good 
part of the osprey’s diet, they have 
occasionally been known to take 
frogs, snakes, ducks, crows, and 
night herons, although these items 
are not too often captured. 

The nest of the osprey is often a 
conspicuous feature of the landscape 
on the margins of the larger streams 
and lakes. The nest itself consists 
of a mass of sticks, twigs, and 
Spanish moss. Ospreys often return 
to the same nest season after sea- 
son, adding fresh material to the 
old nest each year. The nest may 
be built high up in a tall tree or 
sometimes on the ground. Telephone 
poles and cliff sites are also used. 

Nesting activity in Florida begins 
in the southern part of the state in 
January or early February. It may 
occur as late a mid-April. From two 
to three eggs comprises the usual 
clutch. 

Turkey Vulture, Cathartes aura. 

The turkey vulture, with its small 
naked head, red in color, and its 
long narrow tail, is easily identified 
in flight. The wings are held above 
the horizontal position to form a 
shallow V when the bird is gliding. 

They spend most of the day rid- 
ing the air currents. Their excel- 
lent powers of sight enables them 
to find dead animals, their primary 
food, from amazing heights. Tur- 
key Vultures hunt alone, but they 
are quick to note other vultures’ 
finds and congregate in flocks to 
feed. By quickly disposing of car- 
rion, they perform an important 
service. 

At night, they gather on com- 
munal roosting sights. They remain 
on the roost until the sun is well 
above the horizon. The warming 
effect of the sun’s rays cause rising 
air currents upon which the birds 
ride in their daily search for food. 

The Turkey Vulture is an abund- 
ant year around resident through- 
out the state. This bird builds no 
The eggs, usually two in 
number, are deposited on _ the 
ground, under a log, at the base of a 
trunk, beneath a 


nest. 


slanting tree 
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sheltering clump of brush, or in a 
similar, more or less sheltered site. 
Black Vulture, Coragyps atratus. 

The all black, bare head of this 
vulture readily separates it from 
the red-headed Turkey Vulture. In 
the air, it is a heavier looking bird 
and has noticeably shorter and 
broader wings than the Turkey 
Vulture. The tail is short and 
square. 

The Black is not as skillful at 
soaring as the Turkey Vulture. The 
Black commonly soars for relative- 
ly short intervals then makes a 
series of flaps with its broad heavy 
wings. 

This species is also a scavenger, 
feeding on carrion for the most part. 
At times they may prey on young 
herons about the rookeries. They 
are ground nesters, selecting the 
same sort of site as the related Tur- 
key vulture. The average number 
of eggs is 2. March and April are 
the major nesting months in Florida 
although nesting activity has been 
noted from January to July. 

The Black Vulture is a year a- 
round resident of the entire state, 
although apparently much more 
common in the north and central 
portions. 

Audubon’s Caracara, 
Polyborus cheriway auduboni. 

The long, thick neck, long tail 
and unusually long legs are helpful 
in identifying this species. In the 
adult, the bare skin of the face is 
bright orange-red. The head is 
slightly crested. The breast varies 
from white to cream with black 
barrings. The bill is large and 
strongly hooked. 

The Caracara is a bird of the 
open prairie country in the lower 
central portion of the state. They 
are a fairly common year around 
resident in this portion of Florida. 

Although it is an excellent flier, 
the Caracara spends a good deal of 
time on the ground. It walks about 
with a rather stately stride. Car- 
rion composes an important part of 
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dog chatter 


By GEORGE H. CROWLEY 


WwW KIND of a dog do most 
people like? 

Well, no one really knows exactly. 
For every time some one breed be- 
comes extremely popular and it ap- 
pears that it is the prototype of the 
dog most people want some other 
breed moves in and noses out the 
leader. 

There are certain characteristics 
that everyone wants in a dog. Loyal- 
ty and devotion are two. And fortun- 
ately most dogs can supply these in 
abundance. 

But there are certain physical 
characteristics that, on the average, 
appeal to more people. And fortun- 
ately they are by no means confined 
to one breed. 

A survey made by a Chicago poll- 
ing firm disclosed that most people 
like “cuteness” and “verve” in dogs. 
And many like an element of “pup- 
pyishness.” Most want their dogs to 
appear light-hearted and happy — 
perhaps they feel there is enough 
trouble in the world among people 
and that it is up to our canine friends 
to dispel the gloom. 

Albert Staehle, through his Ameri- 
can Weekly covers of Butch, the 
eternally puppyish cocker, has made 
him one of the best known and best 
loved dogs in America; he always 
shows him romping or playing. 

And a few years ago when self- 
service super markets became popu- 
lar, the manufacturers of Pard dog 
food spent thousands of dollars re- 
designing their label to feature a dog 
with gaiety and spirit in every line 
because they felt that the can would 
be more appealing on the grocer’s 
shelf. 

But does this mean that the blood- 
hound and bulldog are becoming less 
popular? Not by a long shot. On the 
contrary they are gaining admirers 
every year. 

Which just goes to show that it 
takes all kinds of dogs, as well as 
people, to make a world. @ 
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Improved facilities of the Commission’s Air Arm include this new L. K. Ratley of Dunnedin displays the 93-pound hog he killed during 
hanger recently completed at the Ocala airport. the Sixth Annual Archery Hunt of the Ocala National Forest. 
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First kill during the 1957 archery hunt at Eglin Field was made by 

Charlie Cribbs, right. Clearwater bowman who downed this spike 

buck on opening day. Hunting with Charlie were Roland Cribbs (left), 
Tampa, and Bill Wells, Clearwater. 


Richard Weisonberger, Vero Beach archer, downed his buck the hard 
way during this year’s archery hunt in the Ocala National Forest. 
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SHOT A BUTTON BILL? 


kre WATERFOWL HUNTERS are requested to be 
on the lookout for button-billed ducks during the 
coming season. Nope, the birds are not members of a 
new species; they are the pintails and other conven- 
tional fowl that have been batting up and down the 
flyways for Lo! these many years. But there is no 
getting around it—something new has been added. 

The birds, bill-marked and released in Minnesota 
during this past summer, are subjects of a migrational 
habits study. The plastic discs, attached to the upper 
portion of the bill, make the birds readily identifiable 
in the air or on the water and even more so when 
brought to bag. 

Dr. Arnold B. Erickson, Game Research Super- 
visor of Minnesota’s Department of Conservation says 
his organization is anxious to get the weights of any 
of the marked ducks that are bagged this fall. They 
would also like to obtain as many heads (with marker) 
as possible. 





will be doing a service to conservation and to their 
sport if they will turn over the head with plastic bill 
marker to Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission Regional Managers or to Game Management 
Division personnel. 

Desirable information includes the species of duck, 
date and location killed, any band number, disc color, 
and weight of the bird. Sightings of disc-marked ducks 
should also be reported to Game Management Division, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, 





Sportsmen bagging a duck marked in this manner 


Florida. @ 





YOU GOTTA 
OUT-SMART ‘EM 


(Continued from Page 23) 


ments, substantiated reports of kills 
of hen turkeys with beards have 
been surprisingly numerous. When a 
mixed flock is encountered, and both 
large and small birds sport beards, 
only an experienced hunter can be 
expected to detect the overall light- 
er and less brilliant hues of a beard- 
ed hen turkey from the darker, but 
more vivid, color of the true gobbler. 

In the matter of hunting clothing, 
neutral and subdued colors are to 
be preferred. The usual red worn by 
deer hunters is a sure give-away to 
a wild turkey; so are light-reflect- 
ing wrist watches and bands, belt 
buckles and gun barrels that have 
not been smoked to kill their glare. 
Excellent for turkey hunting are the 
lightweight cotton camouflage suits 
manufactured by Camouflage Pro- 
ducts Company, Jacksonville, and 
retailed in many Florida sporting 
goods stores. 

Camouflage and concealment play 
major roles in consistently success- 
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ful turkey hunting. Merely remain- 
ing motionless, a trick that can 
sometimes make a deer think the 
hunter is a harmless object, isn’t 
enough when still-hunting turkeys. 
Unlike a deer, the wild turkey is not 
going to be easily fooled into mis- 
taking the motionless hunter for a 
tree or stump! 

When a bird is near the hunter’s 
gun, yet cannot be definitely located 
for a shot, continued concealment 
as well as absolute immobility is 
definitely in order. Should it devel- 
op into a contest to determine which 
principal can remain motionless the 
longest, the safest bet is one placed 
on the turkey. Cautious birds have 
been known to remain absolutely 
motionless for minutes on end, even 
when sudden awareness of danger 
has brought about cessation of mo- 
tion while still in an unbalanced po- 
sition or with uplifted but unplaced 
foot! In a waiting game, a wild tur- 
key can usually outwait his hunter. 

Occasionally, while hunting other 
game, a hunter will spot a turkey 
in the top of a distant tree, well out 
of shotgun range. Should an ap- 
proach be attempted, some profes- 


sional guides advocate walking bold- 
ly toward the perched bird until 
within killing range. Trying to sneak 
up on it will surely cause the bronze- 
back to take flight, they say. Espe- 
cially is this true in cases where the 
gobbler has already been flushed and 
is using his high vantage point for 
a comprehensive survey of area con- 
ditions of the moment. 

Generally, however, shots won’t 
come easy. To really take turkeys 
with any degree of regularity, you 
will have to be like a certain South- 
ern Negro, wise in the ways of wild 
turkeys, who, when queried as to 
the secret of his conquests, confid- 
ed: “I first finds Mistuh Gobbler, 
then I out-waits him!” It seems such 
an easy, accomplishment—until you 
try it. 

Whether you hunt during the reg- 
ular hunting season months or dur- 
ing the special Spring gobbler hunts 
that the Florida Game Commission 
annually sponsors, you'll be hunting 
America’s smartest game bird. The 
Florida longbeards are professors 
with little patience for careless stu- 
dent-hunters, you'll learn. @ 
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FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 


Federation Notes 


By CHARLES 


DD H. R. W1nLBEer oF DELAND was 
elected president of the Florida 
Wildlife Federation at the annual 
meeting held Oct. 5 at Clearwater. 

Other officers included H. W. Rob- 
ertson, vice president; Doris South- 
well, secretary and Fred Gill, treas- 
urer. District vice presidents are 
John Griffin, first district; Ken Fried- 
man, second; Sam DuBon, fourth, 
and Tommy Anderson, fifth. 

Sam DuBon, the retiring presi- 
dent, commented on the need for 
additional clubs and stressed the 
growing problem of water pollution. 
He told why the universal fishing 
license bill was not introduced in the 
past legislature. 

DuBon explained a bill introduced 
by the Dade County safety director 
calling for registration of all weap- 
ons in the hand gun class and called 
for a protest from the Federation to 
the safety director and county com- 
mission of Dade county. A resolu- 
tion to this end was passed. 

A change was made in the proce- 
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dure of choosing vice presidents. 
Originally, five vice presidents were 
to be appointed by the president but 
the new procedure calls for election 
of the district vice presidents. 

Fred Sturgis read a resolution pro- 
testing senate action concerning the 
game commission. After passage, the 
resolution was sent to the senate, 
house, governor, game commission 
and press. 

The St. Petersburg Rod and Gun 
Club registered a “no” on a proposed 
unanimous ballot for officers. 

Eric Watson presided at the first 
general session. Rev. D. P. McGea- 
chy, Jr., pronounced the invocation 
and Mayor Lewis Homer delivered 
a welcoming address. 

Speakers at the first session in- 
cluded S. H. (Sam) DuBon, presi- 
dent; A. D. Aldrich, director of the 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission; Ernest Mitts, director of the 
Conservation department and Bob 
Ingle his assistant and Walter A. 
Gresh, regional director of the U. S. 
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NEW OFFICERS FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FEDERATION. Among those attending the recent 

Federation meeting at Clearwater were: |. to r., Tommy Anderson (standing) newly elected 

Vice President, Fifth District: Fred Gill, new Treasurer; Doris Southwell, Secretary; Dr. H. R. 

Wilber, President; Sam DuBon, retiring President; Eric Watson, retiring Vice President: and H. 
W. Robertson, newly elected Vice President. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service. 

An inter-committee luncheon was 
held the first day of the meeting and 
a fashion show and coke party was 
given for the ladies during the after- 
noon. 

At the afternoon business meet- 
ing, Dr. Wilber, chairman of the 
conservation awards program, spoke 
on the mechanics of that project. 
Col. Paul D. Troxler, district engi- 
neer, spoke as a representative of the 
U. S. Engineers. Other speakers in- 
cluded Fred Sturges for the Infor- 
mation & Education Department 
Workshop of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, Robert EI- 
lis for the Marine Laboratory of the 
University of Miami and E. J. Long 
for the International Oceanographic 
Foundation. 

Bud Jackson of the National Wild- 
life Federation was guest speaker at 
the banquet. 

At the Sunday business session, 
committee reports were given by 
Eric Watson, legislative; Dr. Wilber, 
membership and conservation; A. D. 
Bailey, National Wildlife Week; 
Fred Gill, nominating. 

This fall’s convention was well at- 
tended by members of the Federa- 
tion and there was an unusual num- 
ber of guests representing a good 
cross-section of conservation agen- 
cies. 

In addition to state conservation 
personnel the guest list included H. 
E. Wood of the department of edu- 
cation, vocational agricultural de- 
partment; Charles Bevis and John 
Ferguson, Southeastern Fisheries; 
Charles Brookfield, National Audu- 
bon Society; W. C. Greenway, Sears 
Roebuck Foundation; Donald Bock, 
central and southern flood control 
district; Ben R. Drayer, national rep- 
resentative of the Ohio Federation; 
Bob Ellis, University of Miami Ma- 
rine Laboratory; Bonnie Eldred and 
Robert H. Hutton, Maritime Labora- 
tory, St. Petersburg; Leonard Foote, 
Wildlife Management Institute; Wal- 
ter A. Gresh and Herbert Hunter, 
United States Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice; Bill Hansen, FLormpa WILDLIFE 
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Magazine; Bud Jackson, National 
Wildlife Federation; Walter Mims, 
Southeastern States representative 
to National Wildlife Federation; Col. 
Fred Manter and Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Johnson, Clearwater Fishing Club; 
James Martenhoff, Miami Daily 
News; H. C. Peeples, Florida Forest 
Service; Col. Paul D. Troxler and 
Oscar Rawls, United States Army 
Engineers. @ 


Awards Program 

HE SPORTSMEN’S CLuBs Conser- 
j hea Awards Program being 
inaugurated this year through the 
Federation provides not ony an ex- 
cellent method of recognizing worthy 
conservation leaders in a variety of 
fields but it provides a ready-made 
method of publicizing achievements 
of both clubs and individuals. 

In order to achieve the most from 
the program, all participating clubs 
should announce publicly through 
all possible channels the facts con- 
cerning the program and should 
publicize the facts of the project 
prior to the public meetings where 
the awards are made. 

Then, following the local presen- 
tations the local club officers can do 
the federation a great service by 
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Under the Conservation Awards Deatrodr 

local club awards, consisting of a gold medal 

and an 81!/2x11 certificate, will be presented 
each winner. 
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helping to publicize regional and 
state awards whenever possible. 

State committeemen have made 
every effort to publicize the rules 
for the awards. Rules were published 
in the program for the annual meet- 
ing at Clearwater and all clubs were 
sent copies of that publication. Ear- 
lier in the year, the various clubs 
received a complete outline of the 
awards program in the form of an 
awards booklet. 

Here is a brief summary of the 
awards: 

There are to be five winners in 
each of the regional classes, one 
from each region of the state. Re- 
gional outlines are the same as those 
for the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. The regional winner 
judged most deserving will receive 
the state award in lieu of a regional 
one. 

Local club awards will consist of 
a gold medal and a certificate for 
each winner in the following classi- 
fications: 

Outstanding conservationist. 








Forestry. 

Soil conservation. 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. 

Non-member award for conserva- 
tion effort. 

Adult guidance of junior conser- 
vation effort. © 


AWARDS DEADLINE 
All Federation clubs partici- 


pating in the awards program 
have until Dec. 15 to notify the 
secretary of the Federation as to 
the awards they desire to present 
for the year, 1957. These no- 


tifications must be received by 
the secretary at Room L5, 
West 


LN 
Indiana Avenue, DeLand, 
Florida, prior to that date. Fol- 
lowing the presentation of club 
awards, it will be the duty of par- 
ticipating clubs to prepare writ- 
ten statements or case histories 
of their recipients for the state 
secretary in order that local 
award winners may become eli- 
gible for regional and_ state 
awards. 
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OUTSTANDING ARCHERS. Cited for their outstanding contributions to the field of Archery at 

the recent Bow Hunters jamboree in Niceville were Dan Hatchett, (standing, left). Chocta- 

whatchee Bowmen, and Dawson Butler (standing, riaht) Pensacola Archers Association. Bestow- 

ing the honors of the newly inaugerated Order of the Golden Arrow were: Hugh Blackburn 

(standing, center), Choctawhatchee Bowmen and kneeling, 1. to r., Ray Morris, President of the 

Pensacola group, Adolph Fink, Past President of the Choctawhatchee Bowmen, and Jerry 
Gustavson, President of the Choctawhatchee Club. 
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CHRISTMAS LEGENDS 
(Continued from Page 25) 


the air to feel so exciting! Despite 
the fact that not a one of the ani- 
mals spoke to him, Baxa was happy. 

Suddenly there was a clear, sweet 
voice seeming to come from a long 
way off. It was the Archangel an- 
nouncing the birth of a divine Child 
in Bethlehem, and telling the ani- 
mals that all of them must hence- 
forth serve this royal King. 

At the conclusion of the announce- 
ments the animals stood in silent 
awe and reverence. The lion did not 
so much as switch his tail, and the 
mighty elephant kept his trunk as 
still as could be. There was complete 
silence until the angel spoke again, 
saying that the new born Babe from 
Heaven would soon go on the first 
of three important journeys. And 
one of the animals present would 
have the honor and glory of carry- 
ing Him on the journeys. 

Baxa, with rapidly beating heart, 
look at the majestic lion and the 
rapid-footed camel, the huge ele- 
phant, and the powerful-muscled ox 
and sighed. How he wished that he 
had some special gift so that he 
might at least be considered a fit 
subject for carrying the Holy Babe. 

The elephant quickly trumpeted 
that since he was the largest of all 
animals, he would have to be the 
chosen one. With a toss of his head, 
the lion roared that he was king of 
all beasts, and naturally he would 
be selected. Immediately the camel 
reminded them that he was used by 
all travelers and was he not the 
swift ship of the desert? 

Then one by one the other animals 
told why each would be best suited 
for carrying the Christ Child. All 
this time Baxa, with drooped ears, 
looked sadder than usual because 
he knew that he was too dull, slow 
and homely to be of any use on such 
important missions. 

After the animals had finished 
expounding their talents, the angel 
passed over them and paused by 
the donkey, and asked him why he 
did not seek the honor. The donkey 
answered sadly, “I am the very least 
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of all God’s creatures, and not wor- 
thy of so glorious a task.” 

Then all of the animals, Baxa in- 
cluded, were amazed when the an- 
gel said, ‘““‘Baxa, you are chosen be- 
cause you are meek and gentle, and 
lowly of heart. You shall carry the 
Christ Child on all of His journeys. 
Go and wait by the stable near the 
Holy Family.” Quickly obeying, the 
happy little donkey took off as fast 
as he could go to be nearby when 
Mary and the Christ Child would 
begin their flight into Egypt. 

Faithful camels brought the Wise 
Men to Bethlehem, and have since 
that time been the subject of many 
legends. We have this one from Sy- 
ria: When the Magi visited the 
Christ Child there was a very young 
camel in the caravan. When arriv- 
ing at the stable the young camel 
was so weary it could no longer 
stand, but lay moaning piteously. 
Hearing it, the Infant Jesus motioned 
for the door to be opened, and then 
He blessed the little camel with a 
smile. Today Syrian children be- 
lieve that this “Camel of Jesus” trav- 
els over the desert and distributes 
toys and candies on Christmas Eve. 
Children fill their shoes with grain 
and place them and dishes of sweet- 
ened water on the doorsteps just 
in case the camel should be hungry 
and thirsty. 

Christmas lore in many of the Old 
World countries credits cattle, sheep 
and horses with knowing the exact 
hour of Christ’s birth, at which time 
they kneel and turn their heads to- 
ward Bethlehem. It is also a com- 
mon and ancient belief that on the 
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Holy Eve all animals are endowed 
with human speech for a few brief 
minutes, but few people have heard 
them talking because great misfor- 
tune befalls the persons who listen 
in! 

It is customary in Spain to give 
special attention to all animals dur- 
ing the Christmas season, because 
it is believed that cattle breathed 
upon the Holy Child to keep Him 
warm. Norwegian farmers show spe- 
cial consideration to their cattle on 
Christmas Eve by giving them tubs 
filled with home-brewed ale. 

In practically all of the paintings 
depicting the first memorable Christ- 
mas, dogs are shown with the shep- 
herds. As a symbol of the belief that 
dogs were among the animals con- 
nected with the Nativity, in Albania 
it is a tradition of long standing to 
give to the family dog the very first 
meat cake that is made for the 
Christmas feast. 

Indian lore is to the effect that 
on Christmas Eve at midnight all 
deer throughout the world kneel 
and look heavenward, paying their 
reverence to the Great Spirit. It is 
said that Indians never kill a deer 
during the Christmas season. 

Since Clement Clark Moore wrote 
his famed “A Visit From St. Nicho- 
las,” reindeer and Christmas have 
been practically synonymous. The 
native habitat of these unusual ani- 
mals is in Lapland, comprising parts 
of Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
Russia. Capable of walking on ice, 
the reindeer is provided with Na- 
ture’s hobnails—their hooves being 
equipped with very sharp edges. 

In regions where there are neither 
(rains, busses, or transport trucks 
the nimble reindeer pull laden 
sleighs across the frozen snow. It is 
not unusual for a trip of a hundred 
miles in one day, without stopping 
for food, rest or drink to be made 
by these creatures. Reindeer can 
run faster than dogs or even horses, 
and like the camel, can subsist on 
their own reserve of fat for some 
time. So we see that reindeer are 
indeed appropriate for Santa Claus 
to use in his hurried Christmas 
travels! ©@ 
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BEST BET FOR DUCKS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


than other central Florida lakes is 
to be expected in this particular sec- 
tion. A variety of dabbling ducks 
and some divers, especially ring- 
necks. A spread of decoys is the best 
assurance of good shooting. Some 
pass shooting on the river and at 
times on portions of the lake. 


SOUTHEAST SHORES, TAMPA 
BAY, Hillsborough County—One of 
the most neglected hotspots in the 
state because of the difficulty of get- 
ting in to the hunting area. Reach- 
ed by boat, this is an area of pintail, 
scaup, and ringneck concentration. 
There are many other species repre- 
sented but these are the most nu- 
merous. Strictly a blind and decoy 
proposition because of the dense 
mangrove thickets bordering the 
shores. 


CHARLOTTE HARBOR, Char- 
lotte and Lee Counties—That sec- 
tion near Pine Island offers some ex- 
cellent prospects because of large 
duck concentrations, but there is 
relatively little waterfowl hunting 
carried on in this particular section. 

A floating blind and a large spread 
of decoys is the answer here and 
should produce excellent sport on 
most days. Foot slogging the man- 
grove edge will sometimes yield fair 
to good jump shooting. 

INDIAN RIVER, Brevard County 
—The long relatively narrow coastal 
lagoon called Indian River is one of 
the prime waterfowl prospects on 
the Atlantic side of the state. The 
section in the vicinity of Merritt’s 
Island near Titusville is often highly 
productive. Ringnecks, scaup, pin- 
tails, and baldpates are the predom- 
inate species in this area. During 
calm weather, birds frequently raft 
up in the middle of the lagoon. The 
Indian River section is, for the most 
part, blind and decoys country. 

ST. JOHNS VALLEY, Seminole, 
Brevard, Orange, and Volusia Coun- 
ties—Puzzle Lake section, between 
State Roads 50 and 46 west of Titus- 
ville has some excellent shooting for 
mallards, black ducks, Florida 
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Photo by Bill Hansen 


There are some good jump shooting possibilities in parts of the state and occasionally the 
hunter may locate a good spot for pass gunning but no Florida waterfowler’s outfit is complete 
without a set of decoys. 


ducks, and a variety of other dab- 
blers as well as ringnecks. 

Lake Jessup near Sanford is a 
fairly good hunting spot and has the 
attraction of being readily acces- 
sible. Mallards, pintails, teal, bald- 
pates, shovellers, Florida ducks, and 
ringnecks are the main _ species. 
There is some jump shooting possi- 
ble but for the most part shooting 
over decoys is the most productive. 

Lake Washington near Eau Gallie 
is also fairly good hunting at times 





FISHING 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Pie Hat has a vinyl lining in the 
crown to make it waterproof, stain- 
proof. The shape of the hat is such 
that it fits down on your head, really 
anchoring it even in a big blow. It 
holds its shape even after going thru 
the washing machine. It’s a good 
hat. 

The Bean salesman who sold me 
mine advised getting it 1/8 size 
larger than I really wear, which I 
did. I then soaked the brim and 
sweatband in cold water and let it 
dry overnight. It has fit perfectly 
ever since. If you haven’t a Bean 
catalog, write for one to L. L. Bean, 
Freeport, Maine. @ 


with about the same species of ducks 
common to Lake Jessup. 

KISSIMMEE VALLEY, Osceola 
County — Lake Kissimmee — The 
north end of Kissimmee is usually 
good to excellent shooting with ring- 
necks, pintails, and teal most nu- 
merous. 

Kissimmee River—Generally this 
river offers fair duck hunting, better 
in some spots than in others. Float- 
ing the river in a boat gives good 
sport for the jump shooter. The sec- 
tion between Fort Bassinger and 
Fort Kissimmee is generally con- 
ceded to be the most productive. 

LAKE OKEECHOBEE, Glades 
and Okeechobee Counties — The 
northwest shore of Okeechobee gen- 
erally offers good to excellent duck 
hunting. Shooting over decoys is the 
common method here although 
jump shooting from a boat or afoot 
in suitable sections is often produc- 
tive. Most species of ducks com- 
mon to the state are taken here. 

OCHOPEE MARSHES, Collier 
County—The marl marshlands near 
Ochopee offer some fairly good jump 
shooting for the foot slogger. The 
marsh is hard walking but chances 
of bagging teal, baldpate, ringnecks, 
pintails, and Florida ducks is ex- 
cellent. @ 
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FLORIDA'S BIG BUCK CLUB 


JACK IN THE BOG 
(Continued from Page 15) 


kildeer, plover and other shore birds. 
When the ducks are flying and snipe 
are getting up all around you, the 
number of times you change the 
shot size in the magazine, or adjust 
the muzzle opening will be many 
and often frantic, when you are try- 
ing to switch from the cools of duck- 
dom to the hot of snipe shooting. 
As the sun goes down and the birds 
begin to range about more freely 
for a slumber location, you’ll be 
pointing the muzzle first at incom- 
ing teal or a brace of high flying mal- 
lards and after the first shot as you 
walk along in the grass, the snipe 
will “Perruth” out in front, beside 
and behind you. Then come the 
flocks of blackbirds, grackles and 
red wings and finally as the sun falls, 
the swallows to add to your dizziness. 
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GAIN this season the Game and Fresh Water Fish 

Commission is giving recognition to those hunters 
who bag trophy bucks in the state. The bagging of a 
buck weighing 130 pounds or more dressed weight, 
qualifies the hunter for membership in the club. Cer- 
tificates of membership and a colorful shoulder patch 
for hunting jacket or shirt will be given by the Com- 
mission to those who qualify. 


Application forms for club membership must be for- 
warded to the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee, within ten days after the buck is 
killed. 


The weight must be certified by a wildlife officer, 
checking station operator, game technician, county 
judge, or notary public. The deer must have been 
taken in accordance with state game regulations. No 
buck of less than 130 pounds dressed weight (approxi- 
mately 156 lbs. live weight or dressed weight plus 20%) 
will be eligible for registration. Any buck of the mini- 
mum weight or over, taken anywhere in the state by 
either resident or non-resident hunter will qualify. 


Application form for entering your buck appeared in 
the November issue of FLorrpa Wiupuire. Application 
forms are also available from the Game Management 
Division, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


FLORIDA BIRDLIFE 


What a fit ending to a day where 
you have fished and hunted for all 
these wonders of nature. Makes you 
pretty glad you are alive... glad 
too that Mr. Jack tends to discour- 
age every Tom, Dick and Harry 
from taking after him with the scat- 
ter gun. Old “Jack In The Bog” 
really separates the men from the 
boys in no uncertain terms! @ 





“Can't we hide that luminous lure somewhere? 
I'll never get to sleep!” 


(Continued from Page 33) 


the diet of these birds. They also 
capture live prey including snakes, 
small mammals, turtles, young 
alligators, insects and at infrequent 
times, birds of various kinds. Turtle 
eggs are taken frequently. 

This is the bird that appears on 
the State Seal of Mexico. For this 
reason, the Caracara is sometimes 
called the Mexican Eagle. 

In the Kissimmee Prairie region, 
Caracara nests are usually located 
in the tops of cabbage palms, most 
often from 10. or 12 to 60 feet or 
more above the ground. The nest 
is a bulky affair of twigs, weed 
stems and other vegetable material. 
The 2 or 3 eggs comprising the usual 
clutch are laid during late winter 
or early spring. © 
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THE WILDLIFE 
BALANCE SHEET 


(Continued from Page 29) 


environmental factors play an ex- 
ceedingly important role in keeping 
populations of wild animals down to 
some reasonable level of abundance. 
ance. 

Another possibility to examine is 
that the hunter kill is zero (as under 
the protected conditions of a wild- 
life sanctuary) but environmental 
losses occur naturally. Does the 
population increase as a result of 
the prohibition of hunting? It may, 
or it may not, depending upon a 
number of factors. Normally, en- 
vironmental losses just about bal- 
ance the yearly increase in numbers 
through the production of young, 
and the population remains fairly 
constant from year to year. The 
total number of animals present will 
reflect the carrying capacity of the 
land, which is determined by the 
amount and kinds of food and cover 
present and the distribution of these 
items. Consequently, protection from 
hunting is no assurance that a popu- 
lation of wild animals will increase in 
numbers. In fact, there may even be 
a decline in the number of wild ani- 
mals if natural changes in the veg- 
etation causes the area to become 
adverse to the species. 

Still another possibility exists in 
this combination of hunter kill and 
environmental losses. This is the sit- 
uation where environmental losses 
are zero and hunting is relied upon 


exclusively to maintain a_ steady 
population. Under these conditions 
Environmental Resistance—0 and 
Residual Breeding Population— 
Original Breeding Population. Con- 
sequently, our equation boils down 
to “Hunter Kill”’=—“Number of 
Young Produced.” This does not 
mean that hunting would be restrict- 
ed to only young birds, but that the 
total kill would be the same as the 
total number of young produced. 
Some young birds would survive to 
replace adults that are killed off. 

Needless to say, a situation such 
as just described would constitute 
a veritable sportsman’s paradise. 
Speaking again in terms of the bob- 
white quail, this would be equivalent 
to killing off 14 quail annually for 
every pair of quail present on the 
land at the beginning of the breed- 
ing season. In other words, seven 
times as many quail as there are 
in the entire breeding population 
could be removed by hunting, and 
still there would be enough individ- 
uals remaining to reproduce. Ex- 
pressing it another way, for every 
16 birds present in the fall, 14, or 
87 percent, of the population could 
be removed by hunting. What avid 
bird hunter would not enthusias- 
tically welcome game laws liberal 
enough to permit such bountiful 
hunting? 

The actual situation in populations 
of wild animals under management 
by trained wildlife biologists lies 
somewhere between the extremes 
presented above. Hunting normally 


removes from 10 or 15 to 45 or 50 
percent of the fall population, de- 
pending on the game species in- 
volved, instead of the theoretical 
maximum of 87 percent in the case 
of quail. At the same time environ- 
mental factors account for other 
losses to the population. Since breed- 
ing potentials, which are the only 
source of additions to the popula- 
tion, are more or less constant, and 
therefore characteristic of each kind 
of game animal, wildlife managers 
can exert very little control over 
them. This suggests that any in- 
crease in the allowable hunter kill 
must be preceded by a correspond- 
ing decrease in losses due to vari- 
ous natural causes. 

Wildlife management is the name 
given to that field of human endeav- 
or which has as its primary objec- 
tive the provision annually of shoot- 
able surpluses of game animals for 
recreational purposes. From the fore- 
going discussion one can see that 
the wildlife biologist must be vitally 
interested in practices to improve 
wildlife habitat such as prescribed 
burning to provide adequate food and 
cover conditions for game, the effect 
of cattle and grazing on vegetation, 
the search for better food-producing 
plants for game, the influence of ris- 
ing or falling water levels on natu- 
ral plant cover, and in a multitude 
of related subjects. Under proper 
management population of wild an- 
imals tend to refute the age old claim 
that “You can’t have your cake and 


eat it too.” ©@ 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 


(Continued from Page 9) 


afield. Look up that back issue for 
the many little secrets of foot com- 
fort described. 

Even if you don’t take time to 
find the back issue of the magazine 
containing “Feet First!”, for detailed 
information on foot care afield, plan 
on taking extra, clean socks for a 
mid-day change each hunting day, 
plus a powdering with cooling and 
antiseptic Timofax foot powder. 
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You'll be more than repaid in foot 
comfort! 
Handy Tissues 

Carry in a little used pocket a 
dozen or more pieces of bright-hued 
yellow or rose colored Kleenex. 
Dress out all small game as soon as 
killed, and use the Kleenex to swab 
out and stuff small game body cavi- 
ties. Also useful for personal sani- 
tary needs or as dry, ready tinder 
for a fire. 

Check List 

Type up a list, with one carbon 

copy, of all hunting equipment and 


personal items you ordinarily take 
with you on a trip. Preferably, di- 
vide the different items into related 
groups, like Clothes Group, Fire- 
arms Group, Camping Equipment, 
Items Carried On Person, etc. Leave 
the carbon copy at home and take 
the original along on your trip, to 
help keep track of equipment. For 
your next trip you can refer to the 
carbon copy and cross off items pre- 
viously carried but not used in a 
practical way. The record is a time- 
saver in assembling equipment for 
subsequent trips. @ 
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Izaak vWu..on Memorial 


INTER VISITORS and vacationists in Fort Pierce, 

Florida, this winter will be greeted by a brand 
new attraction which is extremely appropriate for this 
well known fishing resort. 

A memorial statue of Izaak Walton—believed to be 
the first ever erected in this country to the “patron 
saint of angling’”—will be dedicated as a tribute from 
the people of Fort Pierce to the man who first popu- 
larized sport fishing by the writing of “The Compleat 
Angler” over three hundred years ago. The Izaak Wal- 
ton Memorial Committee of Fort Pierce, headed by 
H. T. Enns, Jr., and including Douglas Silver, James 
Howe, Richard Arnold and Alvin Morland, has been 
corresponding with the Izaak Walton Anglers’ As- 
sociation of Stafford, England—Walton’s birthplace— 
and other local English authorities and newspapers on 
the subject. Distinct interest has been aroused in that 
Inglish community, and it is hoped that the Mayor 


nies in Fort Pierce this winter. 

The statue itself will be of cast bronze, slightly larger 
than life size, and mounted on a cast stone pedestal. 
The entire monument will be over eight feet in height. 
It will be the work of a distinguished sculptor, Thom- 
as Famiglietti, who is well known in art circles for his 
work on the main promenade at the New York World’s 
Fair. Mr. Famiglietti has studied extensively abroad 
«nd in this country, as well as working under the re- 
nowned Gutzon Borglum, who created the famous 
heads of the presidents of the Mt. Rushmore Memorial. 

Mayor Bernard Rubin, of Fort Pierce stated, “We 
in Fort Pierce feel that Izaak Walton—the world’s most 
famous angler—has been neglected too long, especially 
in this country. Inasmuch as Fort Pierce owes much 
of its present popularity to its unsurpassed sport fish- 
ing, we feel that it is only fitting that Fort Pierce should 
lead the way in the creation of a lasting memorial to 


of Stafford will be present for the unveiling ceremo- 


this famous literary personage.” @ 





SOMETIMES 
THEY BITE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


by fishermen! Carefully tie a few 
wisps of deer hair, a pheasant fea- 
ther, a hook, and perhaps a bead 
of some sort with brightly colored 
silk—and what does it resemble? In 
the fly-fisherman’s manual it might 
be called by a name that sounds like 
something real, but does it look like 
it? Not at all—it looks like a bunch 
of hair, a feather, hook and bead, 
tied together with brightly-colored 
silk. Nothing more. Are bass so blind 
that they cannot see the subterfuge? 
One thing is certain: If we were to 
find living insects even vaguely re- 
sembling many of the popular dry 
fiies, we could become famous, wel- 
comed with open arms at the Smith- 
sonian, as the discoverers of new 
genera. And that brings us back to 
the shrimp, already mentioned: 
Fresh-water fish have no possible 
chance of acquaintance with marine 
shrimp, but as bait the crustaceans 
have been used long, often, and 
successfully. Is it that they some- 
what resemble the crawfish which 
are found in fresh water? Or is it 
their odor? 
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Which brings us to another point 
of view. Odor is important in fish 
bait. Yet none of the most success- 
ful artificial lures has any odor at 
all, unless we consider a faint scent 
of lacquer as a fish-enticer. Several 
manufacturers have produced hol- 
low lures which are intended for 
use with bits of fish in their innards 
to impart a delectable odor. They 
work, too! If you don’t think so, read 
the advertisements: don’t just talk 
with the people who have tried them 
—read the ads. And other prepara- 
tions are on the market which con- 
sist of bottled smells which can be 
sprinkled onto a lure—they are ir- 
resistable! The manufacturer will tell 
you so, loud and often. 

We have just about covered the 
ground of why fish bite, and so far 
the only things we have discovered 
are the negatives. It is clear that 
most of the standard guides are far 
from infallible. Things that appar- 
ently count for little include: hun- 
ger, weather, moon, wind, temper- 
ature, shape, color, and scent. That 
leaves the possible answer of nat- 
ural “pugnacity and orneriness’— 
but even those factors are most un- 
dependable. 

After long study, we must arrive 


at some inevitable conclusions: 

What makes a fish bite is the same 
thing that makes a man go fishing 
—a simple urge to do something, 
completely beyond definition. There 
are no piscatorial psychiatrists to tell 
us what goes on in a fish’s brain; 
there is no way of analyzing fishing 
patterns with any great deal of suc- 
cess; there is no way of depending 
upon past experience. 

It all boils down to this: 

The best time to catch fish is some 
other time. 

You have a choice as to the best 
days—either yesterday or tomorrow. 

The best lure to use is the one 
a fish will bite, subject to change 
without notice. 

When the fish are biting, make the 
most of it and don’t ask questions. 

When they fail to bite, you might 
as well pack up and go home—the 
most elaborate lure in your box 
won't faze them. 

But, remember this—whether the 
fish bite or whether they don’t, fish- 
ing will always remain one of the 
grandest pastimes known to man. 
So let’s quit reading about it, and 
do something about it. 

Let’s fish! @ 
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